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ROSE OF ROSES. 





(An Armenian Song.) 





BY NORAH HOPPER. 





Oh, you were red and sweet as any rose, 
Your branch reached higher than the lily 
grows, 
Taller than fox-gloves in the garden close. 
Ah, rose of roses, 
Raissa, rose of roses! 


would bloom 
Spring, 

Nor heed the sound of Autumn’s minstrel- 
ing. 

Your love and life were swift 

wing, 


Ah, rose of roses, 


You not for the delaying 


as swallow’s 


Raissa, rose of roses! 


Of roses white they made your bridal bed, 
On yellow roses lay your dying head, 
Your grave is covered in with roses red: 
Ah, rose of roses! 
Raissa, rose of roses! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Read the announcemeut of Anniversary 
May Meeting and Festival. 
— -_-o 








Higher education in municipal house- 
cleaning is here in Boston and here to stay. 
Women are its leaders and promoters. 
The report of Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, 
chairman of the special committee of Col- 
legiate Alumnw appointed to make a 
thorough investigation of the sanitary con- 
dition of the Boston public schools, shows 
that the members of tlrat committee, hav- 
ing put their hands to the broom, do not 
intend to look back until the schoolrooms 
in Boston, hitherto like Augean stables, 
are cleaned and kept clean. Their facts 
and figures back up at every turn their 
special plea that this disgrace of Boston 
Must not remain neglected for two years, 
until the new buildings provided for by 
the recent legislative grant of more than 
two millions are ready for use. Is the 
Haneock annex an educational centre 
Which should be tolerated in the city of 
Boston for a week—or for a day? 





_ The decision of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court that women cannot be 
made notaries public by the Legislature, 
because they are not expressly named as 
‘ligible by the Constitution, is illogica 1 
and unjust. But it is law so long as a 
Majority of the judges maintain their 
Present opinion. Fortunately, judges, like 
other men, are mortal, and will give place 
‘oner or later to more enlightened suc- 
Céssors, 


-_<- 


The first Congress of the American 
Ethical Union was held in St. Louis last 
Yeek, and the lecture hall at the Museum 
of Fine Arts was not large enough for the 
‘udience. The St. Louis Republic calls it 
‘8 fashionable and probably as intelligent 


witiaad 


a concourse as ever assembled in St. 
Louis.”’ Various problems of practical or 
applied ethics were discussed by able 
speakers, both men and women. The 
afternoon of April 24 was devoted to 
‘‘Municipal Reform.’”’ Prominent lawyers 
and business men were present, and vari- 
ous plans for overcoming municipal cor- 
ruption were discussed. Bishop O'Fallon, 
of Chicago, is reported as saying: 

It took the world about 4,000 years to 
discover that woman has a soul; then it 
took the world 1,800 years more to dis- 
cover that she has a mind. I am glad that 
woman is taking so prominent a part in 
this great work. I always urge my con- 
gregation to go to the primaries, and I 
wish I could ask the women to go, too, 


-_-- 


The political superiors of women have 
again been demonstrating their superior 
calmness and freedom from excitability. 
This time it is two Congressmen who 
have been throwing inkstands and sponge- 
cups at each others’ heads. If the officers 
of any women’s club had allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by their feelings 
to such an extent, every member of the 
Man Suffrage Association would have 
claimed it as a glaring proof of the unfit- 
ness of women tu vote. But, so far as we 
have seen, not one of these gentlemen is 
calling for the disfranchisement of men in 
general, or even of the two Congressmen 
involved in the fracas. 


-_<-- 


The final count of the vote on the ad- 
mission of women as lay delegates to the 
Methodist General Conference is reported 
to stand 7,554 for the women, to 2,605 
against them. This lacks 651-4 votes of 
being three-fourths. 


—~<>~-e—————————— 


The current number of The Bostonian 
contains what may be considered as the 
only complete and exhaustive article yet 
published on the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. It is by Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, a most competent 
authority. The article embraces a brief 
summary of each organization in the Fed- 
eration, together with a sketch of the 
origin, growth and present condition of 
the club movement in general. It is 
illustrated by portraits of the different 
club presidents. As a work of reference 
for the future, it will prove invaluable to 
every club woman. 


-_<—-_ 


BELGIAN WOMEN’S CONGRESS 


An 
under the auspices of the Ligue belye du 
droit des femmes (Woman’s Rights League 
of Belgium) will be held in Brussels next 
September. 

The subjects discussed will relate chietly 
to the civil and economic rights of women. 
All interested are invited to join and con- 
‘tribute to the funds. The fee will be five 
franes for a person who is already a mem- 
ber of any women’s society, and ten francs 
for aperson who is not. This fee will 
entitle the contributor to a membership 
ticket which will admit to all the meetings, 
and will also entitle the holder to receive 
all the publications of the Congress. 

Contributions of money, and sugges- 
tions of subjects to be discussed at the 
Congress, may be sent to any member of 
the organizing committee, M. Cauderlier, 
L. La Fontaine, or M. Popelin, Hotel 
Ravenstein, 11 Rue Ravenstein, Brussels, 
Belgium. 


International Congress of Women, 











_ —_—<- 


WOMAN’S COUNCIL IN MONTREAL. 








The National Council of Women of 
| Canada will hold its annual conference the 
third week of May in Montreal, in response 
| to the invitation given last year by the 
| Local Council. The Countess of Aberdeen 
will preside. 

On Tuesday evening, May 12, a public 
meeting will be held in the High School 
Assembly Hall, when addresses will be 
delivered by Lady Aberdeen, and by public 
men interested in social and educational 
subjects. On Wednesday evening, May 
13th, a French public meeting will be held 
in the St. Jean Baptiste Hall, the pro- 
gramme arranged by the French-speaking 
ladies who belong to the Local Council. 

Some of the subjects under considera- 
tion this year are technical and domestic 
training, immigration, the cultivation of 
patriotism, the duties of citizenship, and 
women’s place in art and literature. Mrs. 
Dunlap Hopkins, of the New York School 
of Design, is expected to speak on “Applied 
Design.” 

This annual conference brings together 
delegates from every Local Council, and 








the subjects discussed have their origin in 
the work and difficulties with which the 
Councils have struggled during the year. 
Each Local Council is composed of repre- | 
sentatives from every woman's charity 


organization or other society in the dif- 
ferent cities. The many gaps and de- | 
ficiencies in our systems of education, 


hygiene and reform are constantly pro- 
claiming themselves, and the women are 
trying to meet these difficulties practically, 
striving first to understand the present | 
conditions, and secondly to improve 


them. 
-_——- 


THE MODERN STAGE. 


Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has, in the 
New York World, a strong, and, in the 
main, a sensible article dealing with the 
degeneracy of the stage. Among other 
good things, she says: 

So far as absolute immoral intluence 
goes, I believe such undeniably funny 
plays as ‘Doctor Bill” and **Too Much 
Johnson,” both of which held the boards 
here an entire season, far more pernicious 
in their effect than ‘Orange Blossoms” 
or “The Artist's Modél,”’ or any of what 
might be called the nude plays. 

Both plays mentioned based their most 
humorous situations on the vulgar infi- 
delity of a husband to his wife, and his 
efforts to conceal the fact. The most 
vigorous moralist was obliged to laugh if 
he witnessed either of these plays, and so 
fond is the world of a good laugh that I 
heard scarcely a word of criticism of the 
bad tendency of the fun during the entire 
season. But when young men are made 
to feel only amusement at infidelity, and 
are roused to an instinctive sympathy for 
and desire to shield the wrong-doer, be- 
cause he is such a jolly fellow, a slow poi- 
son is being inhaled, 

In the purity of the home life lies the 
safety of acountry. Whenever a nation 
becomes lax in its ideas of marriage ties, 
and liberal in its treatment of the social 
offender, its doom is sealed. When ‘‘art”’ 
is employed to turn the act of a young 
husband embracing a servant girl behind 
a door into a brilliantly funny episode of 
a play, then the stage is lending itself to 
assist in the debauchery of the public 
mind, 





wee -— 


IN THF ISLE OF. MAN. 








James Hodgson, of Peel, outlines the 
history of woman suffrage in the Isle of 
Man, as follows: 

Woman suffrage in Parliamentary elec- 
tions in this island was granted by the 
House of Keys Election, 1881. In the 
form originally intended, both owners and 
occupiers were to have been allowed a 


vote. As a compromise it was arranged | 
that the vote be restricted to female 
owners, as an experiment. Experience 


soon showed that women were quite equal 
to exercising the rights conferred upon 
them, and that they used at least as much | 
discretion in voting as members of the | 
other sex. This was fully recognized by 
the House of Keys Election Act, 1892, | 
when women occupiers were allowed to | 
vote as well as women owners. 
For fourteen years the women in the | 
Isle of Man have enjoyed the privilege of | 
the Parliamentary franchise, and the quiet | 
manner in which they have exercised their | 
| 

| 


rights is perhaps the best answer to those 
who credit women with extreme revolu- 
tionary tendencies. 


=e ——- 


TOO MANY VOTERS ALREADY. 


woman suffrage, that we have already too 


| 
It is often said, by the opponents ot 
large a number of voters, and that govern- | 


ment by limited suffrage would show | 
much better results. I wonder whether 


such people realize what they are saying; 
whether they know that they are an- 
nouncing that, in their opinion, a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people, is 
impossible, and that our ideal has been 
placed high for our attainment? 
Universal suffrage, to me, means the right 
of every man and woman who is mentally 
able to do so, and who has not forfeited 
the right by an ill use of it, to say who 
shall rule them, and what action shall be 
taken by those rulers upon questions of | 
moment, 

“Who has not forfeited the right,’ I 
say, for the right can be forfeited, as can 
that to liberty or to almost any other so | 
called ‘natural right.’’ In old English 
common law, high treason is partly de- 
fined as giving aid and comfort to the 
king’s enemies. With us, where the peo- | 
ple have taken the place of the king, there 
can be no such aid and comfort given to 
their enemies as through any attempt to 
debauch the suffrage. The democratic 
principle demands the life-disfranchise- 
ment of any one convicted of giving or 
receiving a bribe to influence the result of | 
an election. The right of a man or woman | 
to self-government is so vital, so sacred, | 


that tampering with it cannot be visited | 


too 


| these subjects ? 


| deals with domestic questions? 
| to-day are crippled in the performance of 


| with too heavy penalties. The saying that 


eternal vigilance is the price of liberty is 
as true to-day as it ever was; but we are 
not willing to pay that price, and there- 
fore the disgraceful condition of affairs in 
our cities is what it is to-day. But the 
fault is not primarily with the ignorant 
masses; it lies with the intelligent voters. 
the men who should be leaders, but who 
have wilfully discrowned themselves, and 
then cry out for a limited suffrage, or, in 
other words, for the benefits of ademocratic 
government without its necessary duties. 

It has never, to my knowledge, been 
suggested that a people’s government 
could be carried on without work or with- 
out a great deal of sacrifice. The prin- 
ciple of universal suffrage, like every other 
high ideal, will not run alone. It carries 
duties with it, duties which are impera- 
tive, and to shirk which is filching bene- 
fits without rendering an equivalent. 
When one hears men deliberately avowing 
that their private interests will suffer if 
they perform their public duties, or 
women pleading against the bestowal of 
the suffrage lest they lose certain legal 
privileges which place them on a par 
with children in their teens, one realizes 
how far the ideal still is from us, and one 
looks for the handwriting on the wall: 
**Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.” “Thou art 
weighed in the balance, and art found 
wanting.” 

Those words were addressed to the 
monarch who had betrayed his trust. Let 
us take heed to the warning, ere it be too 
late. ELIZABETH BURRILL CURTIS, 

New York, April 25, 1896. 


-—_——oe—-—llO 


“DOMESTIC LEGISLATION.” 


The opponents of woman suffrage often 
refer to legislation as if it dealt only 
with vast schemes of war, commerce and 
finance. They talk as if no topic of less 
magnitude than ‘*tbimetalism,” the “gold 
standard,” ‘‘free trade” or ‘protective 
tariff’ were ever broached in Assembly 
Chambers. In truth, questions relating 
to finance, commerce and war engage but 
a fractional part of the time of our legis- 
lators, and high-sounding phrases should 
not be allowed to disguise the meaning, 
to the home, of even these subjects. 

All legislatures spend much time in 
regulating tax-rates and making laws re- 
lating to descent, guardians, marriage, 
divorce, wills, public schools, libraries, 
amusements, benevolent institutions, re- 
form schools, truants, criminal children, 
orphans, deserted and dependent infants, 
insane, feeble-minded and pauper women, 
minors, adulterated foods, city sanitation, 
and Are women less 


public morals, 


| directly concerned than men in any of 


s 


' 


A continually increa 
ing number of women hold property, and 





| therefore have occasion to pay taxes and 


make wills. Half the pupils in the public 


| schools are girls, and many more than 


half the teachers are women. Girls as 
numerously as boys, women more numer- 
ously than men, patronize public libraries. 


In larger numbers than men, women serve 


| the public as entertainers. The women who 
| are actively engaged in studying the con- 


ditions of the poor and unfortunate, and 
in organizing systematic effort to amelior- 
ate these conditions, are to the men thus 
engaged as ten to one. All legislation 
affecting childhood, all institutions for the 
criminal and poor, must interest women 
as directly as men, Who, if not women, 
are concerned in all legislation about food 
and sanitation? The vast amount of leg- 
islation on these subjects is a confession 
by government that final cause is 
the home, and it reveals the extent to 
which legislation lends itself to securing 
public conditions which will best conserve 
the interests of private life. 

As one further result of this aspect of 
legislation, the function of women in the 
State is becoming apparent. The lesson 
of centuries has not been lost upon women. 
They have been taught that they are the 
guardians of home interests. If this be 
true, is it not logically certain, in a State 


its 


| whose object is to serve and conserve the 


home, that the guardians of the home are 


| the proper critics, judges and directors of 


the State, at least in so far as the State 
Women 


purely domestic duties by their exclusion 
from direct participation in legislation; 
crippled exactly as miners, weavers, 
machinists, farmers, lumbermen, and mer- 
chants of the male sex would be were 
these classes disfranchised. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss MAup THompson has left Boston 
for her father’s home in New York. 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN-CarTrT is attend- 
ing county suffrage conventions in Dela- 
ware, 

Miss GAIL LAUGHLIN will soon go to 
Ithaca, N. Y., to study law in Cornell 
University. 

Mrs. HELEN H. GARDENER was the guest 
of the Pentagon Club at its annual meet- 
ing in this city last Saturday. 


Mrs. R. E. Peary, of Brooklyn Heights, 
is said to own the largest and finest col- 
lection of Arctic furs belonging to any one 
individual in the world. 


Mrs. LAuRA M. JOHNS AND Mrs, JULIA 
B. NELSON attended the Territorial Equal 
Suffrage Convention at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, on April 28 and 29. 


Miss HELEN Morris Lewis, president 
of the North Carolina Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation, contributes to this week’s Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL an equal suffrage story 
entitled ‘ That Hot- Blooded Young 
Southerner.” 

Miss MABEL HAy Barrows is winning 
many commendations for her letters in 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and other papers. 
Mrs. Livermore says she looks out 
eagerly every week for “An American 
Girl in Greece,’ and reads it in advance 
of anything else. Other readers express 
similar sentiments. 

Mrs. LAuraA E. RicuArps on April 28 
gave a reading in aid of the Armenian 
Relief Fund at the home of her mother, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in this city. It 
was a delightful entertainment, in which 
three generations took part. Mrs. Howe 
introduced Mrs. Richards with a_ brief 
address, and Miss Alice Richards, a gradu- 
ate of Smith College, contiibuted piano 
music between the selections. The par- 
lors were crowded, and two hundred dol- 
lars were cleared for the relief fund. 

Mrs. JuLiA WARD Howe stirred many 
hearts by her recent appeal in behalf of 
the Armenian sufferers, but none more 
strongly than the hearts of her own family. 
Her dayghter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, 
whose home is in Maine, started several 
little boys out to solicit contributions, 
One of these little boys was Mrs. Richards’ 
own son, and one of the persons whom he 
asked was Mrs. James G. Blaine. In an- 
swer to his appeal, she asked, ‘‘Do you 
think | ought to give something for the 
Armenians?’’ He replied, “Yes, I do.” 
She then asked, “Ilow much do you think 
I ought to give?’’ This was a poser for 
the little fellow; but Mrs. Blaine relieved 
his perplexity by presenting him with a 
hundred dollars for the relief fund, to his 
creat delight. 

Miss MARY GRACE THORNTON, daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Thornton, British am- 
bassador to Russia at the time of the coro- 
nation of Alexander III., and formerly 
representing his government at Washing- 
ton, contributes to The Century for May 
“The Crowning of a Czar.” The illustra- 
tions of the article are from the official 
record which was issued by the Russian 
Government. Miss Thornton says that 
the most imposing moment of the entire 
coronation was when the Czar alone stood 
in the vast cathedral at Moscow, and all 
the rest within the edifice, and all without 
as far as the eye could see, knelt and 
offered up prayers for him. The cere- 
monies attending the coronation of Nicho- 
las II., next month, will be almost identical 
with those described. 

Miss Rost KINGSLEY, daughter of 
Charles Kingsley, has been lecturing in 
Boston on ‘‘The Democratic Painters of 
France,’ ‘Portrait, Decorative and Relig- 
ious Painters, the Impressionists,’ and 
‘Shakespeare in Warwickshire.”’ In reply 
to an invitation to be among the speakers 
at the Festival of the New England W. 8S. 
A. on May 27, which assumed that she 
held her father’s opinions on woman suf- 
frage, Miss Kingsley writes: ‘I am sorry 
to say that I sail from New York on May 
27, so that it is impossible for me to be 
present. I do hold my father’s opinion on 
the question of suffrage for women in 
England, and have worked, as far as I can, 
as an humble follower of Mrs. Henry Faw- 
cett—not for universal suffrage, but for 
the granting of the Parliamentary fran- 
chise for women rate-payers, who already 
are able to vote in all elections other than 
Parliamentary. It is merely, I think, a 
matter of time before we are given this 
franchise. It may come now at any 
moment.”’ 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN GREECE. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS. 





(Continued.) 
“MINE ENGLISH Host.” 


The travellers who take the fashionable 
steamer from Corfu to Patras, and then 
go directly by rail to Athens, lose the 
island trip, which is one of the most de- 
lightful things of Greece. Our cruise 
among the Ionian Islands, full as it was 
of quaint experiences, merry times and 
inconveniences, made an ideal approach 
to Athens, the climax of all. 

We stole away from Corfu by starlight. 
The early morning found our little vessel 
cruising among the smaller islands. Here 
were Paxos, Do Jichion, Leukos and the 
other places where Penelope’s suitors 
lived before they lost home and life in 
their wooing. And there was the great 
Leukadian Rock, whence Sappho flung her- 
self into the sea. Truly, it is a country of 
poetry and song, though the shores are 
barren and the rugged hills are dull. Ours 
was an intricate course, curving into tor- 
tuous gulfs which let us into the heart of 
an island, and passing through narrowing 
straits that apparently had no outlet. We 
called at one or two little villages where 
adventurous peasants rowed out to the 
steamer, bundle in hand, equipped for a 
journey into the world. Many of these 
bundles I sadly coveted, as they were 
done up in quaint saddle-pouches and 
beautifully embroidered bags that would 
fill any Bostonian with envy. 

Mr. Stretch, the consul of Corfu, had 
said to us at parting: ‘You will break- 
fast in Argostoli with my cousin, Alfred 
Woodley.” 

The forenoon lengthened and our appe- 
tite grew. At last wecame to Cephalonia, 
the largest of the smaller group of islands, 
and sailed into the winding bay of Ar- 
gostoli. Although we had never met, we 
at once recognized our consul’s handsome 
cousin by his English face, he was so 
light beside the dark-eyed Greeks around 
him. We called Mr Woodley English, 
but he had a peculiar pronunciation. 
This he accounted for by saying: ‘Though 
we talked English with my father, I 
always spoke Italian with my mother, 
who came from Italy; with my sister, who 
was brought up in France, I always speak 
French, and to my brother in Russia I 
write in Greek.” 

To find friends in the out-of-the-way 
corners of the world is doubly-blessed 
good fortune. Without Mr. Woodley, 
Argostoli would have seemed an uninter- 
esting village sleeping on the shore of the 
deep bay which pearly divides the island. 
With Mr. Woodley, what was uninterest- 
ing became quaint, the sleepiness was 
restful, the sultriness was merely the 
‘genial warmth of the sun; but the dust 
was still dust. 

Before dinner, which was to be break- 
fast, we took a long walk by the shore to 
the old tide mills. The first mill was not 
running, so in disgust, hunger, heat and 
dust, I sat down by the roadside and 
waited for the more energetic sightseers, 
who trudged another mile to the second 
mill. I mention this because it was on 
this occasion that I excavated the 
little torso of which I am so proud, I 
was idly digging among the rocks and 
sand with my red umbrella, hoping to 
find a stray bit of pottery, when I sud- 
denly unearthed a little figure about three 
inches long, minus head, arms, and legs. 
Still, it was not to be despised. From a 
dismembered torso Michael Angelo de- 
rived his inspiration. Originally the lit- 
tle figure was probably achild’s toy. How 
much more touching than if I had found 
a broken vase, ora common bit of chiselled 
marble! In no museum have I ever seen 
a torso just like my little treasure, nor do 
the archwologists who have seen mine 
know how to classify it. At all events, 
it must be recognized as one of the most 
remarkable discoveries of the day! 

The darkened rooms of Mr. Woodley’s 
rambling great house on the hillside were 
a refreshing retreat after the white heat 
of the sultry village. The house was full 
of old pictures, antique furnititure and 
quaint odds and ends which suggested an 
English home; but the fig-trees and palms 
in the court, and the out-of-door break- 
fast-room, were Oriental. 

The evident embarrassment of 
young host in entertaining four ladies in 
his bachelor hall would have been amus- 
ing had it not been pathetic. The lonian 
maid servant was no less ill at ease, but 
the dinner, with its fresh fish and game, 
was delicious, from soup to melons, 

In the cooler part of the afternoon, we 
started in two carriages for the convent of 
St. Gerasimo. Mr. Woodley accompanied 
us, and his man servant took charge of the 
extra wagon which held our light traps, 
Cephalonia is an island of rolling stones, 
Never have I seen such miles of stone- 
walls as crossed and crisscrossed the 
brown hillside vineyards. Not only was 
the land terraced and graded and crazy- 
quilted by these walls, but there were piles 
of stones in the middle of every field. 


our 


Hour after hour we toiled up the winding 
road, for the monastery of St. Gerasimo 
lies far above the sea. Windmills crown 
every hilltop, ‘currant vines’ grow among 
the stones, and hardy olive-trees bend 
under the power of the harsh mountain 
winds. ‘There is little else to break the 
monotony of the heights. We passed no 
villages and almost no houses, but oc- 
casionally we met a peasant going down 
to the sea for supplies, or were overtaken 
by some Argostoli pilgrim carrying a 
votive offering to Gerasimo’s _ shrine. 
There were a few shepherds with their 
flocks, and from the olive-trees we heard 


| the girls singing queer, unmusical Greek 





songs in a nasal drone, while they picked 
the ripe fruit. 

Half-way to the monastery is a pictur- 
esque and unattractive inn. We stopped 
to rest our horses, and let our drivers re- 
fresh themselves. The innkeeper’s wife 
hospitably invited us to come up-stairs. 
We picked our way among the hens which 
were scratching on the earthern floor of 
the common room, and climbed to the 
upper story by a ladder on the outside. 
There, in the only bedroom which the inn 
boasted, the proud housekeeper showed 
us the window pane where King George 
of Greece has scratched his name with a 
diamond. Leaving the others to feign awe 
and admiration for the royal signature, I 
peeped into the next room. It was a bare 
attic, with bunches of herbs, uncanny 
dried octopi, and rude farm implements 
hanging from the rafters, and on the floor— 
I gasped with delight, visions of pantry 
shelves, plum buns, and fruit-cake flash- 
ing through my mind—were piles of dried 
Zante currants! As our apples are 
stored at home, so these currants were 
heaped everywhere in delicious profusion. 
Delighted to find us so appreciative, our 
hostess straightway filled our hands and 
pockets and hats. Whata feast we had! 
The supply lasted us for days, weeks, 
months. In fact, a few weeks ago, when 
unpacking some Greek trophies, we found 
one of the small boy’s handkerchiefs 
wound round a wad of Zante currants. 

At dusk we approached the monastery, 
passing through a straggling village on 
the edge of the plateau. An arched gate- 
way opened into the convent courtyard, 
where a young priest, with a Christ like 
face, was pacing to and fro between the 
little chapel and the big plane-tree in the 
centré of the enclosure. On the balcony 
of one of the long buildings sat two or 
three of the with their black 
shawls drawn over their heads. Below 
them were some monks mending a farm 
wagon. As we drove into the courtyard 
they hospitably welcomed us, and, while 
the men unharnessed our horses, the 
sisters led us up into the refectory, where 
the long tables were already lighted by 
candles and antique lamps. ‘The sisters 
were delighted to see Mr. Woodley, who 
frequently visited the convent, and they 
chatted together in rapid Greek which we 
could not begin to understand. Mr. 
Woodley’s servant spread out the supper, 
which had been brought ready-cooked 
from home, and the hospitable sisters 
added some fresh eggs and honey to the 
feast. Rather regretfully they withdrew 
while we ate, but no sooner had we fin- 
ished than they reappeared, and invited 
us to visit their inner court. 

The convent of St. Gerasimo is unique. 
Not only do the monks and nuns dwell 
together in brotherhood and _ sisterhood, 
but a lady abbess is at the head of all. 
She was ill at the time, and so we could 
not see her. The country people love and 
respect her, as do the inmates of the con- 
vent, where she has been for over thirty 
years. The Mother Superior lives in the 
main building, which stands between the 
men’s court and the women’s. The latter 
was the more interesting, with its row of 
little white-washed houses, shaded by 
vines and fig trees, each having a bit 
of garden under the windows. In each 
little house lived two sisters, who 
decorated their living rooms with em- 
broidery, patchwork and knitted tidies, 
the handiwork of their busy fingers, 
Some of the younger girls were drawing 
water at the well as we crossed the court- 
yard. Several others ran out to see us, 
holding back with shy curiosity. One 
sister had been to France, and she was 
pushed forward as interpreter. The others 
kept behind her, holding each other's 
skirts, but they soon lost their fear and 
followed us to the chapel. 

There are two wonderful things at this 
monastery—the remains of Hagios Gerasi- 
mo, and the underground cell in which 
he lived. Neither of them was particularly 
attractive, but the little sisters would have 
been heartbroken if we had not begged 
the privilege of rendering our devotion to 
their patron saint. To the chapel we 
went, then, where the priests and the lit- 
tle boys who drone the responses were 
already gathered. The high priest asked 
us to write our Christian names on a bit 
of paper. Then we took our places in the 
stalls, with the other worshippers, and 
service was performed for our special 
benefit. On a great shelf built into the 


sisters, 





wall lay what had been Gerasimo—a poor | ing the day. 


brown mummy, laden with rings and ex- 


piatory jewels. Before his shrine the 
priest stood chanting his prayer. Now 


and again we could catch our own names 
** Triantaphylle,” **Ma- 


’ 


—‘* Guiliemos,’ 





At least three panes of glass the 


| in the window were broken, and were | 


vilia’”’—as he presented each one of us to | 


the saint. Then, when the introductions 


| 


were over, we were allowed to step with- | 
in the sacred enclosure, and bow before | 


his saintship. 


of the worshippers made the service 
solemn, and even the Americans were 
touched. 


The very small hole in the tloor, through 
which we had to wriggle down into the 
saint’s cell, shows that Gerasimo must 
have been an abstemious man. How 
could a man dig a hole for himself in the 
rocks under ground, and live in that foul 
dampness, when he might have enjoyed 
God’s sunshine! But men thought dif- 
ferently four hundred years ago, and Ger- 
asimo was considered a very wise man. 

Beyond the plain where the convent 
stands, rises Mt. Aenos. The view from 
its summit is the finest to be had in all 
the islands. We planned to climb in time 
to see the sunrise. ‘Please have the 
mules ready and wake us at three,’’ we 
said, as went to our rooms. 

The convent bells and the clatter of 
hoofs beneath our windows woke us at 


three. It was raining hard! No sunrise, 
no mountain! We mournfully gathered 


in the refectory to decide what we should 
do. 

‘In the first place,” 
escort, ‘“‘let’s have some tea. 
around in the dim candle-light and held 
an informal ‘‘afternoon tea’’ at 3 A. M. on 
Sunday. Glimmering through the rain 
we could see the lights of the chapel, 
where the monks and the sisters were 
already at mass. We splashed across the 
court and slipped in behind the pillars, 


said our practical 
” So we sat 


. | 
Queer as it was, the fervor 





An old priest invited my father and me | 


to look over with him. 
minated Bible lay on a reading-desk, and 
we held our own candles to read by. 
Between the responses the priest whis- 
pered in English: 

“You come 
Eleison!” 

We nodded. 

“What part?—Kyrie Eleison!’’—and so 
on with the service. 

“Boston? I was there 
many years ago.” 

I moved away and let him talk with my 
father. The stone floor was cold, and I 
was sleepy. ‘Two three nuns were 
nodding in their stalls; another, crouched 
on the floor, was rocking back and forth, 
throwing up her hands and moaning. The 
little choir boys yawned, and pulled each 
other by the sleeves when it was time for 
their responses. The splash of the rain 
mingled with the monotonous drone of 
the priest; the incense made me dull, and 
the candles flickered weirdly before my 
sleepy eyes. 

“When will the service 
whispered. 

‘In three hours,’’ Mr. Woodley cheer- 
fully replied. ‘It lasts every morning 
from two to seven.”’ 

I gave one look at the picturesque two 
by the reading-desk, the dark, gray- 
bearded priest, and the pale clergyman, 
paler than ever in the dim candle-light, 
and without a word went back to bed. 


from America?—Kyrie 


once. It was 


or 


be over?” I 


(To be continued.) 
ee 


BOSTON DEACONESSES. 


The students of the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University held their 
monthly missionary meeting in the chapel 
last week. Miss Lucy Whittier, ’98, presi- 
dent of the Y. W. C. A., presided. 

Miss Mary E. Lunn, superintendent of 
the New England Deaconess Home, had 
been expected to speak to the students, 
but was prevented by sickness. Miss Nel- 
lie L. Hibbard, principal of the training- 
school, told of the work of the home, 
training-school and hospital connected 
with the New England Deaconess Institu- 
tion in Boston. She said in brief: 

We go down into the slums and carry 
to the needy clothing, food and money, 
and gather the children into the different 
societies. In every way possible we seek 
to win these people. 

Miss Hibbard described pathetically a 
scene she was called to visit last winter 
in one of the poorest tenement houses of 
South Boston. It was a bitter cold day, 
and in the dead of winter. The deaconess 
climbed up several flights of rickety stairs 
in search of a woman whom she wished 
to aid. She found the family huddled in 
two small rooms. The mother lay in rags 
upon the floor, so intoxicated she could 
hardly speak intelligibly. One of the 
older children said the father was down 
town, probably as drunk as his wife at 
home. There were four children in one 
room, and two in another, who lay shiver- 
ing ona mat. One of them was clad in a 
ragged calico apron, with no further pro- 
tection from the cold. The others were 
almost as scantily dressed. There was no 
fire in the stove, and had been none dur- 


The large illu- | 





partly stuffed with thin rags to keep out | 


the wind. There was no food in the 
house, and no money with which tg buy 
it. 

Miss Hibbard spoke also of the new 
hospital which was opened in February. 


=~-—-— —_—— 


MOTHER STEWART. 


April 25, 1816-Eighty Useful Years-April 25,1896. 





In the political arena where the contest 
for honor is always ‘at white heat,” 
Ohio's men come in for a full share of 
fame. But of late it is a woman who 
has given Ohio cause of pride, “equalled 
by few and excelled by none.’’ Mother 
Stewart lives to-day, as beautiful in age 
as she was useful in youth and middle 
life. She has been an intelligent and en- 
thusiastic leader in patriotism, education, 
charities, woman suffrage, religion, and 
temperance. ‘Taking one or all of these 
principles into new fields, and living to 
see the seed sown, bearing fruit for the 
elevation of mankind and the cause of 
Christ, we join in grateful greetings of 
this notable birthday. 


Poets may sing thy praises o'er, 

And Fame’s bright tablet grandly tell 
How great thy work, from shore to shore, 
Where thou has wrought; how long, how 

well. 

Yet none may know the true extent 
Of all thy labor for mankind, 

Its influence, on and outward sent, 
Eternity alone can find. 
Grand thought! ‘twill inspiration bring 
To those who follow where you led, 
To know true living here will fling 
Unfading light on paths they tread. 

Hail, woman of courageous soul! 
Thy life an era for our race, 

secause thy toil tends toward the goal 
Where woman finds her rightful place. 
Eighty full years you’ve “trod the press”’ 
Of work, of grief, of joy, of tears, 
Of hope and trust, that good might come 
To human hearts adown the years. 


And some fruition of thy hopes 

Has met thee on thine onward way, 

But ‘tyonder”’ through the ‘‘Golden Gates” 
You'll get the crowning of Earth’s stay. 

No tongue can tell, no ear has heard, 

No eye has seen your diadem, 

Save God, who holds your coronet 

Within the new Jerusalem. 


Our hearts cling to thy noble life. 

Stay at life’s sunset long, and rest; 

The wide, wide world enriched by thee 

Would feel great loss, if thy request 

“To be at home’’ were granted soon; 

Thy presence still seems guardian strength 

To active workers for Christ’s cause, 

Throughout Earth’s circuit, breadth 
length. 


and 


Live on, grand soul! thou canst not die, 
No death can mark a life like thine: 
Thy radiant path both “there” and “there” 
Will ever shine; ves, ever shine. 

A FRIEND. 


-_-- 
BRYN MAWR NOTES. 

The remaining Bryn Mawr fellowships 
for next year have just been announced, 
Two of the European fellowships were 
awarded before the Easter vacation and 
their announcement given in detail in 
the JouRNAL. The third European fel- 
lowship, known as the ‘‘President’s Fel- 
lowship,’’ which was founded a month or 
two since by Miss Garrett, of Baltimore, 
and which is open to students in the first 
year of graduate work of Bryn Mawr, has 
been taken by Miss Clara Langenbeck, of 
Cincinnati, Ph. G., Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy, 1890; B. S., University of Cin- 
cinnati, 1895, and Fellow in Biology at 
Bryn Mawr during the past year. 

Of the eleven resident fellowships the 
awarding of those in Greek, Latin and 
Biology has been deferred for further in- 
formation in regard to some of the candi- 
dates from a distance. The fellowships 
announced were as follows: English, Miss 
Mary Delia Hopkins, of Clinton, New 
York, A. B. and A. M., Bryn Mawr, June, 
1896. German, Miss Minna Elizabeth 
Highet, Victoria University, Toronto, 
A. B., 1891; A. M., 1882; special student 
at Ontario School of Pedagogy 1892-93; 
Graduate Student at Cornell University; 
1893-95, taking degree of Ph. M. there in 
Is94, and Ph. D. in 1895; Graduate Scholar 
in Teutonics, Cornell University, 1895-06. 
Romance Philology, Miss Charlotte de 
Macklot Thompson, of Baltimore, A. B., 
Bryn Mawr, June 1896, History and Poli- 
tics, Miss Ellen Maud Graham, of the 
University of Toronto. Philosophy, Miss 
Georgiana Goddard King, A. B., Bryn 
Mawr, June, 1896. Physics, Miss Frances 
Lowater, of Nottingham, England; studied 
at University College, Nottingham, 1888- 
91, 1892-93: Newnham, Cambridge, 1891- 
92; Assistant Demonstrator and student 
in Physics, Bryn Mawr, 1893-96. Chemis 
try, Miss Charlotte Fairbanks, A. B., 
Smith College, 1894; graduate student at 
Yale 1894-96; author of papers on “Deter- 
mination of Halogen Elements;”’ ‘*Estima- 
tion of Phosphorus in Iron,”’ and ‘Deter- 
mination of Molybdie Acid.’ Mathema- 
tics, Miss Fanny Cook Gates, of Waterloo, 
Ia., L. B., Northwestern University 1894, 
L. M., 1895; Fellow in Mathematics North- 
western University, 1894-95; holder of the 
Graduate Scholarship in Mathematics, 
Bryn Mawr, 1895-096. 

In addition to the fellowships, one of 


——— 
graduate scholarships for next yeg 
was awarded, that in Semitic Languages 
which will be held by Miss Ellen Rog, 
Giles, of Philadelphia, A. B. and A, M.. 
Bryn Mawr, June, 1896, 





INDEPENDENT WOMEN VOTERS. 





Friday, April 24, a general caucus of the 
Independent Women Voters of Boston, 
was held in the Dudley Street Opera 
House for the election of ward com mittees, 


| and the choosing of delegates to the COn- 





vention which will be held about the 
middle of next month. 

The twenty-five wards in the city were 
each represented by large delegations anq 
much interest was manifested. 

At 2.30 the meeting was called to order 
by the secretary, Mrs. Martha Boltop 
Shepard, who read the call. Mrs, Eliza 
Trask Hill was unanimously elected chair. 
man, and Mrs. Martha Bolton Shepard 
secretary. 

The first business after the representa. 
tives of the various wards had been as. 
signed positions, was the appointment, by 
the chairman of each ward committee, of 
a committee of three to bring in nomina- 
tions for the new ward committee and 
also delegates to the convention. 

These resulted in the election of the 
following: 


Ward 1—Mrs. A. A. Allen, Mrs, L, 
Richardson, Mrs. Elizabeth Atwood, Mrs, 
Susan Cook, Mrs. Viletta B. Vaughan, 
ward committee; Mrs. Celesta Snow, Mrs, 
E. E. Hawley, Mrs. P. Snow, Mrs. A. A. 
Coltman, Mrs. Nancy C. Brown, Mrs, A, 
Scapin, Mrs. H. Hobbs, Mrs. Sarah Low, 
delegates. 

Ward 2—Delia Merritt, Hattie Bruce, 
Amanda Clark, ward committee; Eliza 
Morse, Delia Merritt, Amena May, Emma 
Fales, delegates. 

Ward 3—Eliza Trask Hill, Inez E. Mun- 
dy, Annie E. Streeter, Caroline Ritchie, 
Liva J. Parker, ward committee; Hannah 
L. Rich, Clara Whitman, Annie H. Par. 
sons, Hattie D. L. Abrams, Sarah J. John- 
son, delegates. 

Ward 4—Charlotte E. Kimball, Isabelle 
D. A. Silver, Nancy Field, Sarah L, 
Haraden, Minnie H. Hamilton, ward com- 
mittee; Johanna Payne, Evelyn Bullard, 
Martha L. Wason, Elizabeth Haskell, 
Nellie M. Hoyt, Eva M. Boyden, delegates, 

Ward 5—Lucy J. McDonald, Mrs. Sarah 
Pickering, Mrs. Jennie E. Eliot, Mrs. 
Mary E. Meyers, ward committee; Mrs. 
Helen Walker, Mrs, Bessie R. Joslyn, 
Mrs. Pierce, delegates. 

Ward 6—Sarah E. Warren, M. B. Good- 
rich, Annie E. Bessey, ward committee; 
Olive A. Strohr, Annie E. Bessey, dele- 
gates. 

Ward 7—Mrs. L. A. Morrison, Mrs. E. 
J. Brown, Mrs. 8. H. Semo, Dr. Manon 
Coor, Mrs, P. C. Alexander, ward com- 
mittee; Mrs. G. K. Dillingham, Mrs. J. B. 
Chaloner, Mrs. 8. J. Dewey, delegates. 

Ward 8—Mary F. White, Emma F. 
Gale, Jennie B. Gale, Eleanor Carlisle, 
Alice T. Kingston, ward committee; Lyola 
J. Crockett, Clara J. Neale, delegates. 

Ward 9—Louisa C. Loomis, Georgia A. 
Foljambe, Dr. E. J. Newton, T. E. Glover, 
G. E. Lewis, ward committee; Lizzie K. 
Andrews, Mary B. Hayes, Eleanor M. 
Wright, Elizabeth E. Bass, delegates. 

Ward 10—Mrs. C. M. Burgess, Dr. Anna 
Dow Bryant, Mrs. Clara Perkins, Mrs. D. 
J. Payne, Mrs. Anna E. Stoddard, ward 
committee; Mrs. W. A. Soleman, Mrs. E. 
M. Allen, Miss Annie Beale, Miss Arria 
Bigelow, Mrs. Ursula Towne, Miss E. E. 
Flagg, Dr. Caroline Hastings, delegates. 

Ward 11—Mary J. Graham, Clara $. 
Latham, Lottie M. Lord, Margaret J. 
Harris, Miss Nellie F. Bennett, ward com- 
mittee; Miss S. J. Cook, Mrs. Adelaide 
Ware, Martha E. Mann, Helen West, 
Adelia Mann, delegates. 

Ward 12—Maria C. Whittemore, Ade- 
laide N. Abbott, W. A. Arry, Annie M. 
Clement, L. Gerrish, ward committee: 
Mary A. Clapp, Mary E. Cheney, Susan E. 
Blanchard, Jane Fagin, Hannah E. Young, 
Mary E. R. Jones, Marion Buncemat, 
delegates. 

Ward 13—Mrs Maggie Keyes, Mrs. Oli- 
ver L. Roberts, ward committee; Mrs. 
Walter R. Fuller, Mrs. Lizzie Woods, 
delegates. 

Ward 14—Ada B. 
Craighe, Adelaide J. Emery, Laura J. 
Hibbard, F. H. Colby, ward committee: 
Harriet R. Evans, Susan A Watson, Ellea 
H. Elwell, Abbie M. Brooks, Carrie 
Cole, Esther F. Boland, Mary F. Kerne, 
Lydia E. Hershey, delegates. 

Ward 15—Jeannette M. Kenyon, Helen 
M. Leland, Frances O. Nichols, Fidelia A. 
Pierce, Kate Y. Barker, ward committee; 
Nancy J. Libby, Lucy A. Harmon, Emm 
A. Lord, Mary J. Kelley, Mary I. Luther, 
Lucy A. Moulton, delegates. 

Ward 16—Mrs. Barbara E. Starkey, 
Mrs. Ella M. Robinson, Mrs. Sophia Haw 
ley, Mrs. A. T. Martin, Mrs. H. M. Davis, 
ward committee; Mrs. Lillian Kimball, 
Mrs. Annie Morrill, Mrs. Sarah Eaves, 
Mrs. Rosa Lindsay, Mrs. Belle Guyel 
delegates. 

Ward 17—Mrs. R. A. Greeman, Mrs. B: 
Shepard, Mrs. M. G. Wentworth, Mrs. 4 
B. McDonald, Miss G. A. Bolton, wat 
committee; Mrs. A. M. Ward, Mrs. + 
Isles, Mrs. J. Foster, Mrs. Carrie Waughs 
delegates. 

Ward 18—Sarah E. Parsons, Matilda 
Mason, Flora M. Morton, Anna W. Lat 
caster, Nancy N. Thayer, ward committee: 
Mrs. Clara G. Hale, Mrs. L. C. Kendall 
Mrs. L. A. Rivers, Mrs. E. F. Kingsbury: 
delegates. 

Ward 19—Marie C. Plummer, Mary F. 
Locke, Ella Mitchell, Susan Bockiné; 
Mamie L. Perrins, ward committeee; Mrs. 
Bowden Brown, Miss Minnie Shedd, Mt 
Kate Marston, delegates. 

Ward 20—Mrs. Lucy Davidson, M™ 
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sarah E. Shattuck, Mrs. Charlotte Brock- 
way, Mrs. J. C. Lane, Mrs. Clementine M. 
Paul, ward committee; Mrs. Alice Craig, 
Mrs. M. A. Gorncell, Mrs. Elizabeth Irwin, 
Mrs. Mary J. Bloomer, Mrs. Mary C. Jor- 
dan, Mrs. Clara G. McDonald, Mrs. Ruth 
Clapp, Mrs. Lois Blaisdell, delegates. 
Ward 21—Mrs. 8. J. Boyden, Mrs. I. A. 
Morse. Mrs. M. F. Curtis, Mrs. M. E. A. 
Gleason, Mrs. A. A. Rockwood, ward 
committee; Mrs. C. J. Smith, Mrs. M. L. 


Thurlow, Miss N. 8. Tucker, Mrs. S. M. | 


Hunt, Mrs. W. L. Kemp, Mrs. G. E. Her- 
shey, Mrs. 8S. L. Kneeland, Mrs. 8. J. Bol- 
ster, Mrs. B. A. McIntyre, delegates. 

Ward 22—Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Draper, 
Mrs. Allendorf, Mrs. Curtis, Mrs. Zimmer- 
man, ward committee; Jennie 
Elizabeth Coburn, Louisa Cross, Katherine 
Feyle, Mary Dow, Louise Hittel, dele- 
gates. ’ 

Ward 23—Mrs. M. F. Hall, Mrs. Eva A. 
Baxter, Mrs. C. R. Cameron, Mrs, Stevens, 
ward committee; Mrs. Bowdlear, Mrs. 
Clara C. Worthington, Mrs. John Weld, 
Mrs. Hannah J. Babb, Miss Annie Wald- 
ron, Mrs. Charles Bullock, delegates. 

Ward 24—Mrs. Susan C. Gilchrist, Mrs. 
Effie M. Fayles, Miss Allce F. Cushing, 
Mrs. Clara Potter, Mrs. Jennie Sampson, 
Mrs. Mary Q. Hardy, Mrs. Lizzie M. Rob- 
erts, ward committee; Sarah F. Bryant, 
Mary A. Brown, Florence G. Hatch, Ruth 
Ss. Taylor, Emma W. Lowell, Mrs. Joshua 
K. Murphy, Elizabeth F. Merrill, dele- 
gates. 

Ward 25—Doreas H. Lyman, Mary B. 


Hilton, | 


ago as the result of her heroic pioneer 
work. To the bereaved relatives and 
friends, the following message was tele- 
graphed from headquarters: ‘‘We mourn 
with you a leader fallen.” 


A franchise number 
Ensign was issued April 


of the Pacific 
30. It con- 


tains reports of meetings held on Fran- | 
| chise Day, April 27. 


For the first time in the history of Mar- 
shall County, Indiana, the work of women 
has received open recognition. The Far- 
mers’ Institute, recently convened at 
Plymouth, utilized the services of the 
capable county W. C. T. U. press superin- 
tendent, and, at the request of the W. C. 
T. U. women, passed an earnest equal suf- 
frage resolution. 


=--— —_—_—— 


WOMEN MOVING ON IN NEW JERSEY. 


The Daily Press of Plaintield, N. J., 


says: 


| public, but only one lawyer. 


Loomis, Hattie A. Castle, Clara A. Shap- | 


leigh, Mabel H. Smith, ward committee; 
Helen F. Wingate, Jennie M. Westfall, 
Mary E. Upham, Clara 8. Morrill, dele- 
gates. 

Precinct officers were also chosen in 
each of the wards, after which the new 
ward committees organized. 


There are now eleven women commis- 
sioners of deeds in New Jersey. There 
are forty-six women who are notaries 
Miss Mary 
V. Steele, of Somerville, was the first 
woman to be elected a commissioner of 
deeds in April, 1895. She is the daughter 
of the late ex-Congressman William G, 
Steele. 

Women commissioners are rare in the 
Eastern States, but not in the West. 


| Those elected at the last joint meeting 


were: Mary L. Holdrum, Eastwood, 
Bergen County; Emily O’Connor, Newark; 
Frances B. Stewart, Newark; Marion Col- 


| gate, Newark; Caroline L. Cue, Jersey 


Mrs. Mary Curtis moved, and the mo- | 


tion was carried by a rising vote, that the 
caucus was opposed to any scheme by 
which the Bulfinch front of the State 
House should be torn down. 


City, Mary R. Gray, Raritan, Hunterdon 
County; Bella M. Farnham, Raritan, Mid- 
dlesex County; Mary V. Steele, Somer- 
ville, Somerset County; Alice M. Kyte, 


| Fanwood, Union County; Alice M. Thomp- 


The new ward committees will meet in | 


Wesleyan Hall, May 5, at 2.30, when a 
permanent organization will be perfected, 
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PRESS POINTS. 





How can a distinction be clearly drawn 
in all cases between a prayer-meeting and 
other public meetings? And 
woman is speaking in a meeting, how 


dulges in a flight of oratory? This try- 
ing to regulate woman’s sphere is giving 
us lots of trouble.—Methodist Herald. 

“Women in the Methodist Conference,” 
These words sound as familiar as the 
notes of the returning robin. With the 
coming of spring the Methodist woman 
always makes a move on Conference, and 
Conference as regularly makes a move 
against the Methodist woman. But the 
persistent sister is steadily edging her way 
nearer to the coveted goal, and nobody 
doubts that she will get there.—Chicago 
Advance. 

Many a lad and lass sit at our tables to- 
day, who, if they heard free, intelligent 
discussion of the laws of State and nation, 
might to-morrow raise trumpet voices 
against injustice, unexecuted law and un- 
punished crime.— Union Signal. 

The brain that brought forth ‘‘The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic’? now produces 
an appeal for justice, merey and aid for 
the down-trodden of Armenia. Mrs. Howe 
has seen many changes in her long life; 
she may even behold Christian Europe ris- 
ing againt the Turk, improbable as it 
seems, A tiny spark might set the train. 
—Boston Traveler. 

oe 
W. C. T. U. NOTES. 





ov 


From the steamship Paris, April 22, 
Miss Willard sent a message to her white 
ribbon comrades, in which she said: 


After nearly seven months of honest, 
hard work in my own dear native land, I 
sail to-day for England, to assist as I may 
be able in the eighteenth annual meeting 
of the B. W. T. A., and afterward to be 
in council with the general officers of the 
the World’s W. C. T. U. as to the best 
methods of advancing its work at strat- 
egic points in different countries. Anna 
Gordon, who has now entered on her 
twentieth year of devoted coédperation 
with me in every good word and work, 
accompanies me, and will help forward 
the children’s movement wherever we go. 
Her work in the South for this holy cause 
will, I think, tell in the future beyond 
anything that I may have accomplished. 
It is our purpose to return in the autumn 
in time to take in several State conventions, 
and to participate in the harvest home of 
our ‘Old Mother National.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Sallie ‘F. Chapin, of Charleston, 
‘. C., died on Sunday, April 12. The 
Union Signal says: 

A glorious rest has our Southern chief- 
tain entered in—a rest well earned. Mrs. 
Chapin was president of the South Caro- 


when aj _ : 
| front in 
; . | Compton is a woman inventor, and Chief 
shall we proceed to stop her if she in- | 








lina W. C. T. U. ever since its organiza- | 


tion in 1880, and was elected by fifteen 


Southern States as superintendent of white | 


tibbon work in the South. 
cultured, and her home before the war 
Was one of wealth and refinement. She 
Was known and loved both through her 
Writings and through her active leadership 


She was highly | 


| the roar of the surf. 


in patriotic and philanthropic work. She | 


organized hundreds of unions, both white 
and colored, and many successful White 
Toss societies in young men’s colleges, 


son, Plainfield; Mary F. Philbrook, Hud- 
son. 

Miss Mary Philbrook, the first woman 
lawyer of the State, won another victory 
at this session of the Legislature, by secur- 
ing the passage of a bill to allow women 
to become Masters in Chancery, and she is 
the first candidate for appointment. It is 
expected that next year Miss Beatrice 
Maybaum, of No. 7 Sidney Place, New- 
ark, will apply for examination, prepara- 
tory to an entrance to the New Jersey bar. 

New Jersey women are coming to the 
other lines. Miss Elizabeth 


Consul Robert Gentle, of the New Jersey 
Division, L. A. W., has recognized the 
bicycle girl, and has appointed Miss Clara 
Bell Dunning, of Paterson, and Miss Ida 
Greely Ale, of Trenton, local consuls. 

F. M. A. 


=_-—-— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


DAME ForRTUNE SMILED. THE DocTror’s 
Srory. By Willis Barnes. Boston: The 
Arena Company. 1896. Price, $1.25. 
This is a cheerful story supposed to be 

told by a successful physician and prac- 

tical philanthropist who has devoted him- 
self to helping other people, and especially 
to curing rich people of nervous dyspepsia 
and turning their attention from making 
money for themselves to spending money 
for others. Everything succeeds with 
him. His patients all get well. He marries 
a wife who is exactly the helpmeet he 
needs. Everybody is kind and amiable 
and generous, and a social millennium 
seems about to dawn. Mesmerism and 
sanitation seem likely to regenerate the 
human heart, and put an end to all social 
ills. Surely so roseate a picture is cheap 
at a dollar and a quarter! H. B. B. 


Four-HanpEp FoL_k. By Olive Thorne 
Miller, with Illustrations. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1896. Price, $1.25. 

A charming description of the charac- 
ters and habits of certain tropical animals 
who soon become pets. The kinkajou, 
the lemur, the half-monkey, the marmoset, 
the chimpanzee, the spider-monkey, the 
ocelot, monkey babies, monkeys that 
work, etc. The sympathy of the author 
has made her familiar with the habits and 
actions of the animals described, and the 
result is acharming volume of biographies 
of these semi-human creatures. This isa 
book on natural history which will en- 
chain the interest even of children, and is 
full of the oddest anecdotes. H. B. B. 


A SIncuLAR Lire. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. Price, 31.25. 


This is a work of genius and insight. 
The greatest religious teacher of the world 
taught His disciples in parables. In this 
vivid, picturesque, fascinating story, Miss 
Phelps has adopted His method with a 
wonderful felicity of thought and expres- 
sion. Of all her stories this seems the 
best. It is full of mirth and humor and 
delicate satire which does not spare the 
theological seminary, the dignified pro- 
fessors, the callow divinity students, the 
worldly ministers, the pompous deacons, 
and the sleepy parishioners. It paints 
homes of luxurious comfort and scholarly 
culture in vivid contrast with the squalid 
tenements of the fishermen, and the dreary 
dens of Angel Alley. Rough sailors, care- 
worn wives, bereaved mothers, saints and 
martyrs, drunkards and prostitutes, pass 
in review before us. We hear the deyo- 
tional hymn and the noisy drinking song, 
mingled with the rush of the waves and 
Bleak winter is suc- 
ceeded by smiling summer. Joy and hope, 
sorrow and despair, love and jealousy, 
pass before us in a moving panorama, 
with Bayard and Helen, the central figures, 


her health breaking down a few vears | round whom the varied characters and 





incidents revolve. Most admirable and 
effective is the skill which conveys with- 
out a word of moralizing the lessons 
which the author wishes to teach. The 
distinction between religion and theology, 
the contrariety between Christianity and 
Christ, are so pointedly shown, that rigid 
sectarians will condemn the book as more 
dangerous than any Ingersoll lecture. Yet 
the spirit of the story may be properly 
classed as evangelical. Its devotional fervor 
is more Methodistic than Unitarian, and 
appeals to the heart more than to the 
head. This new phase of emotional piety 
may be classed as humanitarian, and is 
characteristic of the age. It bids fair to 
become the religion of the future. Such 
a story as ‘‘A Singular Life’’ is far more 
promotive of liberal thought and feeling 
than any attack upon orthodoxy could 
possibly be. It suggests something better 
in its stead. Thousands will read the 
story for its fun and sentiment, and will 
become emancipated from sectarian bond- 
age. The genius of the author rises su- 
perior to every form of bigotry. HH. B. B. 


-_-- —_—_— 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW CHARLIE LOST HIS BOOK. 





Charlie had needed a geography for 
some time. One night his father came 
home from the store with a package 
neatly tied up in white paper. He gave 
it to Charlie, who found it was his long- 
looked-for geography. 

He was fond of his studies, and was 
delighted with its clean pages and bright 
pictures. Although he had seen the 
other boys’ books often enough, his 
seemed as new to him as if he had never 
seen a geography before. He learned his 
lessons for the next day, and then went 
to bed, thinking how much cleaner his 
book would be than the other boys’. 

The next morning after doing his chores 
around the house he started for school. 
On the way he had to pass Mr. Simmons’ 
orchard. A fine branch of a tree hung 
over the fence, and the apples on it looked 
very tempting. Although he had brought 
some apples from home, he decided to 
take some from this tree. 

He laid his books on the ground, and 
climbed on the fence. Then he saw 
another tree a little -way off that had 
larger apples on it. He got down and 
filled his pockets from it. 

When he got back to the road again, he 
looked for his books. What do you think? 
There was Tom Saunders’ goat making a 
meal of his geography! He was tearing 
out the handsome maps, and munching 
them as if he thought they were some new 
kind of highly-colored vegetable. 

Charlie made a rush, to save what he 
could of his book. Billy did not want to 
lose his paper breakfast, so, when Charlie 
stooped for the book, Billy doubled up 
and butted him over; then, as he at- 
tempted to rise, over he went again, spil- 
ling his apples as he fell. 

Mr. Simmons, hearing his cries at last, 
came and coaxed Billy away. Alas! the 
new geography was spoiled. Mr. Sim- 
mons forgave him for taking the apples, 
when he saw how badly he felt about the 
book. But his father had some important 
business with him in the wood-shed that 
night, which he never forgot!—Our Little 
Men and Women. 


HUMOROUS. 


He.—I am told that your admirers’ name 
is legion. She (blushing).--Oh, no, indeed 
—his name is Jones.— Brooklyn Life. 


‘IT presume you carry a memento of some 
sort in that locket of yours?” ‘Pre- 
cisely; it is a lock of my busband’s hair.” 
‘“*But your husband is still alive?”’ “Yes, 
sir; but his hair is all gone.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Grandfather (waking after a nap).—I do 
believe that my right arm is still asleep. 
Little Esther.—Yes, grandpa, but your 
nose has not slept a wink; it was making 
an awful noise all the time.—Daysnyheter. 





“By the way,’ said Jonah, as he made 
himself comfortable, ‘thaven’t I seen you 
before?’’ *Where?’’ snorted the overfed 
cetacean. ‘I have an impression that you 
are the fish that broke a line and got away 
from me one day when I was fishing off a 
dock in Nineveh.”’—Truth. 

“That is the prettiest foot in all the 
world,’”’ said Baby Ruth’s father one 
morning, as he stopped to caress a tiny 
pink and white foot thrust out from a 
little white nightgown. ‘There isn’t in 
all the world another such pretty little 
foot as that.’? “Oh, yes, there is, papa,”’ 
was the little girl’s reply, and, thrusting 
out the other foot, she added: ‘‘Here it is, 
papa.”’ 


“This weather,” said the oldest in- 
habitant, “reminds me of my boyhood 
days.” ‘But they say it’s the hottest 
April ever known.”’ ‘‘Who says so?” 
‘“‘The weather officials.” ‘Well, mebbe 
‘tis; mebbe ‘tis,’ he grumbled. ‘But if 
they don’t know any more about the 
weather we used to have than the weather 
we’re going to have, [’m blest if I 
wouldn’t rather depend on my own 
recollections *‘"—Washington Star. 





MAKE it a point to see that your blood 
is purified, enriched and vitalized at this 
season with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 





WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Family School. Both Sexes. Unsectarian. 
Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year began Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1805. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 





The Allen Gymnasium 


—Aip— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 


Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 








sSvA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SwWArTuHMorE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, goth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES DE 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 





Have you seen Mary Traffarn 


Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the “‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE, HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 





For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Mention Woman’s Journal. 


Gold * Silver 


oe WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE. 


“The Rocky Mountain News" 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months 
$1 90; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTI NG CO. Denver, Colo 














Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. 


Excellent References... . 


Address 


GREENWOOD, MASS. 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New Vurk. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ‘i. 


Jomen’s Educational NG Industrial Union desire 
to call the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 
through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest 
Cure. For_particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED R. EAsTMAN Over illustrations, 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Giltedges Boxed $2.50 


Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
os estan puildings Fn oe". fext. ot 
ENRY R. BLANEY ze x ot 
Edges Boxed $2.50 7 30 
Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by LaurA DAYTON 
FESSENDEN Illustrated by J. H. VANDERPOEL 
Cloth $1.50 


On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
— Size7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 


NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 


The New England Country Text and illustra 
tions by CLIFTON souwson Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
yd Size7x9%inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 

2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyN Yarss KgiTH, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” ‘‘A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems” With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WALTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 


FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 


Because I Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E. MAcK New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK i 


Ss. 

4 Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 
1.25 

DECISIVE VENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 





The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUEL 
ADAMS DRAKg, author of “Our Colonial Homes’ 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Hightose By OLiverR Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Optic Cloth 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket By J. T. Trowsripce 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 1812 By Everett T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated f1.50 

The Watch Fires of 76 By SAMUEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,” ¢te 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

“Little Daughter’’ By Grace Le Baron, author 
of ‘Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “LITTLE PRUDY" 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By SopHiz May 

faking third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children” 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Young Master Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of * — Miss Weezy Series” Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


(Other volumes in preparation), 





Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 





HOOSAC 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 p. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10,00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1-50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.50, 3-05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12-45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

_ Local time tables can be obtained at peesonger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 








: 
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CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 
$soo IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded tothe patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
WRITE FOR LETTER 2 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 


$ to be awarded Address 9018 Columbia & 
‘olumbia Ave, 
@ House and Home, pyjapeipuia, pa. ‘ 


OOO000004488 HOU O88 
Manuscript STANDS a good 


You FP chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
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Jackson, Mich. 
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THE WOMAN'S 








The Woman’: Ss lewradl. 


BOSTON, MAY 2, 





1896. 








Newspaper Decisions. 
1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 


continue to send it until payment is made, and | 
whether the paper is | - 
paper | be held in 


collect the whole amount, 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the post-oftice—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not- 
is responsible for the payment. 








NEW PREMIUM. 


For a new subscriber to 
JOURNAL the first year at $1.5 
mail ‘‘The Religious Training of Chil- 
dren,’ by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. The 
book has been highly recommended in 
our columns by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and others. Its price is $1, su that the 
new subscriber will get his paper for a 
very small additional sum. 


the WomaAN’s 
0, we will 
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LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 





In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of $1.00. 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of see ke * « «+ Se 


-_-- 


THE STATE ORGANIZER. 





Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, organizer for 
the State of Massachusetts, will be at the 
suffrage headquarters, 3 Park Street, on 
Mondays and Fridays, from 10 to 4, and 
will be glad to see and consult with all 
active friends of the cause. 


=_-- 


MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association will 
be held at Pontiac, May 20, 21 and 22, 18%. 

The question of woman in government is 
forcing itself more and more upon public at- 
tention. Already three States have given 


women full citizenship, and several more are | 


this year taking in that direction. 
The education of public sentiment is the 
most important factor in removing opposi- 
tion. This Annual Convention affords an 
excellent opportunity for friends of woman's 
enfranchisement to gather information re- 
garding the progress of the movement, and 
for honest opposers to measure the reasoning 
of its advocates. The former are urged to 
give the Convention the encouragement and 
strength of their attendance, and the latter 
are earnestly invited and assured of every 
courtesy. 

The Convention is composed of the ofticers 
and past ofticers of the Association, the pres- 
idents and delegates of auxiliary societies, 
and individual members. Individuals may 
become members upon the payment of $1.00. 
Delegates and visitors will be entertained 
free of expense. 

Come; give and gain inspiration in this 
branch of work for the betterment of human 


steps 


conditions. May Stockinc Knaaes, Pres. 
Bay City, April 24, 18%. 
_— —- — 
WOMEN’S PART IN PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS. 


One main reason why women are not 
enfranchised is the impression among men 
that women take little interest in politics. 
Just in proportion as women show an 
intelligent interest, they are welcomed as 
‘thelpmeets’’ by the men of the party 
with which they coéperate. Therefore, 
it is above all else important to the cause 
of woman suffrage that every woman who 
loves her country should study political 
issues and conditions, and should attach 
herself to the party whose principles and 
policy seem to her best calculated to pro- 
mote the national welfare. 

The presidential election, which takes 
place every four years, offers to women a 
golden opportunity. It is the stirring of 
the pool of Siloam by the angel of prog- 
ress. If only they will enter the pool, 
they will be healed of their political non- 
entity. 

It is a great mistake for women to look 
on as idle spectators and wait until they 
have the ballot before they take an active 
part in shaping results. Voting is one 
part of political power, but not the only 
one. Voting is not an end, but a means to 
anend. ‘The best way to resumption of 
specie payments is to resume,” said 
Horace Greeley. The best way to secure 
a citizen’s rights is to do a citizen’s duty. 
Every question at issue in the coming 
election is a woman’s question. Every 
interest at stake is a woman’s interest. 
Peace or war, protection or free trade, a 
gold or a silver standard, monometalism 
or bimetalism—these are questions on the 








ANNUAL MEETING Am PISTIVAL 


——OF 


New England Woman Suffrage Association. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING of the New England Woman Sutfrage Association will 
THE PARK STREET CHURCH, 
| evening, May 25, and through the day and evening of Tuesday, May 26. 
| programme of the several sessions will be announced hereafter. 


the VESTRY OF 





~ WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


, 


The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 


tions will be held in 


Music Hall, Boston, Wednesday Evening, May 27, 1896. 


MR. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON WILL PRESIDE, 


and among those who are expected to be present and speak on the occasion are 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 


Rev. George Hodges, D. D., 
Henry B. Blackwell, Esq., 


and others. 





MUSIC BY A LADIES’ ORCHESTRA. 


The prices of tickets will be as usual: 


Supper Tickets, $1.00; Lower Balcony, 50c.; Upper enn 25c. 


and they are now for sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN’S JOURNAL Orrice, 
and by the ladies of the different Leagues which have 
BOSTON—Mrs. Mary B. Whiting, Miss Mary Willey, 

i. M. Watson; 

Reuben Peterson and Miss Mary Day: 
B. Bryant and Mrs. 8. E. 


TON—Mrs. Esther T. Boland and Mrs. ¢ 
Mrs. Eben McPherson, Mrs. 
M. P. C. Billings; ROXBURY—Mrs. J. 
LINE—Mrs. 8. 


8S. D. Field: EVERETT—Mrs. 8. P. 


M. Grant and Mrs. G. H. Page 
Moreland and Mrs. F. M. Fall; 


} PARK Sr. 
tables, namely: 


Miss A. E. 


Clapp: 
EAST 


BOSTON —Miss Mary Hall, 
CAMBRIDGE—Mrs. 
D. Currier; 
; SOMERVILLE—Mrs. B. Pitman and Mrs. 


Mrs. Abby E. Davis and Mrs. E. N. L. Walton; WALTHAM—Mres. S. E. Hudson; WO- 
| BU RN— Mrs. B. A. Stearns; CHARLESTOWN—Mrs. Sarah F. Bryant; on ee 
HILLS—Mrs. Mary C. Smith; CHELSEA—Mrs. A. C. Lee; LYN N—Mrs. C. M. Brown. 


rg The number of supper tickets is limited to Seven Hundred and Fifty. 
Prompt application should be made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets. 


Mary A. LIVERMORE, Henry B. BLackweELu, 
Jupirn W. Situ, H. E. Turner, 
A. M. LovGer, F. J. GARRISON, 


Committee of Arrangements. 





wise solution of which depends the mate- 
rial and moral welfare of every woman's 
home. Let her realize that she and all 
she holds dear are in the ship, and that if 
the ship goes upon the rocks she will go 
down with the men. 

Another important reason why women 
should take part in Presidential elections 
is the fact that in every State the Legisla- 
ture can enable women to 
dential Electors by a simple change of 
election laws, without any amendment of 
the State Constitution. In the three 
States of Colorado, Wyoming and Utah 
women will vote for President next fall, 
and it is theoretically possible that their 
preferences may decide the result. 

We urge women, therefore, to join one 
of the national political parties, to accept 
its duties and responsibilities, and to work 
loyally for its candidates. We cordially 
endorse the advice given by Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster in her address last Wednesday 
evening at the Chickatawbut Club. She 
said: 


vote for Presi- 


I would urge women to find work in 
some political party. Don’t flirt a little 
with both parties, but stick to one. Wom- 
en’s interests are not apart from men’s, 
Jetter even than woman’s interests are 
human interests. Therefore men need 
women’s help in political action. 

‘Don't flirt with both parties, but stick 
to one.’? Those words should be written 
in letters of gold. I devoutly wish that 
there might be formed a Woman's Na- 
tional Republican Alliance, and a Woman's 
National Democratic Alliance, and that 
every intelligent woman, North and South, 
East and West, whether suffragist or re- 
monstrant, would become a working mem- 
ber of the party of her choice. Union and 
coéperation of women with men—in this 
sign we conquer. H. B. B. 


-_<- 


A REMONSTRANT SYMPOSIUM. 

In Donahoe’s Magazine for April there 
is a symposium on “The Present Aspect 
of Woman Suffrage,’ by Mr. Charles R. 
Saunders, secretary of the late Man Suf- 
frage Association, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland and 
Miss Katherine E. Conway. It is called a 
symposium, but it is principally the work 
of Mr. Saunders, occupies nearly 
twice as much space as all the other 
writers put together. His article, as usual, 
is devoted almost wholly to accusation, 
insinuation and denunciation, without an 
ounce of solid argument in it. We wish 
it might be read by every suffragist in the 
country, for the sake of the wholesome 
indignation its misrepresentations would 
arouse. 

Miss 


who 


Conway briefly intimates 
son and out of season, we resent the per- 
sistence of a tiresome and futile discus- 
sion 
ing or talking about suffrage.” 


come to women before many 
whether they want it or not. 


that 
‘‘when the matter is forced upon us in sea- 


,’ and ‘“‘beg to be excused from think- 
Miss Con- 
way, in conversation with the editors of 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, has frankly de- 
clared her belief that suffrage is certain to 
years, 
The discus- 














sion that the suffragists keep up can hardly 
be called futile, if it i. sure to accom- 
plish the desired object. As for its being 
tiresome, we can assure the ‘‘antis’’ that 
we are quite as ,tired of shaking the 
sleepers as they are of being shaken; but 
there is no other way. It is simply the 
case of the widow and the unjust judge 
over again. A. 8. B. 


=_-——-— 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE? 





The Massachusetts W.S A. is confront- 
ing a tinancial situation which demands 
the serious attention of its members. 

The expenses last year were $2,355. It 
is not likely that they can be much les- 
sened this year without crippling the 
work. The sum now in the treasury is 
about $1,000. The question is whether 
the money needed can be raised with- 
outa Fair. The majority of our ofticers 
and members dread a Fair; and it is espe- 
cially desirable to avoid one next winter, 
because a Fair is to be held for the benefit 
of the N. E. Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren. So many of the same people are 
interested in the Suffrage Association and 
in the Hospital that, whenever in the past 
the two Fairs have come at the same time, 
the fact has seriously injured the success 
of both. 

The officers of the 
no salary. 
year were: 


Association receive 
The chief items of expense last 


Rent of Suffrage Parlors 

Clerk hire 

Expense of Annual Meeting P 
Expenses of Fortnightly Mee tings, Re- 





ceptions, ete. . Yas « + +. eae 
Printing suffrage leatlets . . . 330 
Other printing — circulars, petitions, 
“Legal Status of Women, ete.” . 176 
Advertising. . . oe ae a ee 
Postage and e oe SSé age i et 6 yw = Se 


FeestoN.A.W.8.A. .. . - . 

Office at and stationery, we clean- 
ing of the rooms and sundry small items 
came to about $150 more. In addition, 
$118 was contributed to the referendum 
campaign. That expense will not be re- 
peated; but an organizer has this year 
been employed for several months, at 
$75 per month. 

Apart from a Fair, 


the chief receipts 


upon which the Association can count, 
judging from last year, are: 

Annual membe rships and donations . 3409 
League Auxiliary Fees . so + « Se 
Sale of leaflets and books . 005 
Receipts from sub-letting the parlors . 24 


It is evident that unless a considerable 
sum can be raised in addition, 
be a large deficit, 
necessitate a Fair. 

The 
Leagues 
Association is invited to this vital matter. 


there will 


If each League would hold a local enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the State As- 
sociation, and if as many as possible of the 
friends who habitually contribute to the 
treasury would double their usual gen- 
erous gifts, it might be possible to “scrape 
If not, 
the unwelcome necessity of a Fair looms 
Let us all put our best 
wits to work to meet the need in some 


along” till Christmas after next. 
up before us. 


other way. A. 8. B. 


| chusetts 


BOSTON, on Monday 
The 


| Mrs. Flora Kimball, of National City, 


SOUTH BOS- 


BROOK- 


WEST NEWTON— 


which will absolutely 


serious attention of the auxiliary 
and the members of the State 





niasllieasaiaaioes 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The Fortnightly Meeting of the Massa- 


W. Ss. A. was held at 3 Park 
| Street, Boston, last Tuesday afternoon, 
| Mrs. Mary A. Livermore presided. Mr. 


J. O. Norris, principal of the Charlestown | 
High School, gave an interesting paper on | °"* 
| being nearly two 


“Horace Mann and the Public Schools.” 
Mrs. J. 
the audience, was called upon, and added 
some pleasant words. Refreshments and 
a social half-hour followed. 
=_--_ 
MISS YATES IN CALIFORNIA. 

The California campaign abounds in 
successful conventions. A fine one was 
lately held in San Diego. The Vidette of 
that city says: 

A very enthusiastic 
yesterday afternoon, at which 
dresses were made by Dr. 


short ad- 
Evelyn Bailey, 
Miss 
Harriett G. May, of Indianapolis, ex-Dis- 
trict Attorney Ward, the Rev. Solon Lauer, 
of the Unitarian Church, and H. H. 
Savage, of Los Angeles. It was the even- 
ing meeting, however, that was the 
‘‘corker.’’ The meeting was for men, and 
they turned out in good force, filling all 
the seats in the house, the women con- 
tenting themselves with looking down 
upon the lords of creation while sitting in 
the gallery. Miss Anna Shaw was ex- 
pected, but missed the train at Los 
Angeles, and telegraphed the committee 
to that effect. Miss Yates was reached at 
Oceanside by telegraph, and returned in 
time to be the principal speaker last 


night. If the suffrage movement always 
sent as charming women to advocate 


the cause as Miss Yates 
self, there will be no doubt as to the 
result of the vote for the amendment. 
With a bright face, sparkling eye, and a 
noble, intelligent countenance, she is 
handsome and winning. Her voice and 
delivery are perfect, and her thorough 
knowledge of her subject places her in the 
lead among the speakers for woman suf- 
frage. She was listened to with rapt 
attention, and was given an ovation at the 
conclusion of her address. There is no 
doubt but that the convention has been 
of great benefit to the movement, and will 
be felt when the ballots are cast and 
counted. 


has proven her- 


=_-—-— 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso 
ciation met on April 29 and voted to send 
a petition to the school committee of 
Boston, asking that in any effort to raise 
the salaries of teachers, the first con- 
sideration shall be to make compensation 
more equal by raising the salaries of 
women teachers. A copy of the petition 
will be at the Woman’s JouRNAL Oftice 
for signature, and information in regard 
to the movement can be obtained from 
Dr. Salome Merritt, 59 Hancock Street, 


Boston. 
— se —— 


COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Ellen Foster, who was present in | 


| the 


meeting was held | 





Miss E. M. Evans, of Ripon, won first 
honors in the State oratorical contest of 
Wisconsin colleges, and she will represent 
Wisconsin in the Interstate contest. 

At Vermillion, South Dakota, in the ora- 
torical contest of the State University, Miss 
Hyde ranked first, and she will represent 
her college at the Inter-collegiate contest. 


Miss Gertrude Simmons, the Indian girl 
who was awarded second honors at the 
Indiana State oratorical college contest, 
defeated the men speakers of the senior, 
junior and sophomore classes for the honor 
of representing Earlham College. Miss Sim- 
mons is a full-blood Sioux of South 
Dakota, and lived the usual life of an 
Indian girl on a reservation until she was 
eight years old. She then went to White’s 
Institute at Wabash, Ind., which was 
closed last year. Last September she 
entered Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
with the intention of taking the regular 


four years’ course. She is partly sup- 
porting herself by teaching music. She 
is proficient in the English, French and 


Sioux languages, and is preparing herself 
for work among her people. 


The senior class of Wellesley College 
has publicly announced, through Miss 


Virginia Sherwood, editor-in-chief of the 
Legenda Board, that, instead of publish- 
ing the traditional ‘‘Legenda,”’ with its 
class lists, ancient jokes and “grinds’’ on 
faculty and students, ete., it will bring 
out this year a book of stories concerning 
undergraduate life at Wellesley. The 
stories are to be written by members of ’96, 

The annual session of the House of 
Commons given by the constitutional 
history class of Wellesley College was 
an admirable representation of English 


legislation. All the forms and ceremonies 
were duly observed. There were ques- 


tions, notices, and motions, with the 
usual interruptions, rulings and ballotings. 
A resolution “for the disestablishment of 
the church in Wales’ was debated by 
young women who represented leading 
members of the Conservative, Liberal, and 
Irish parties. 

The Agora, the society in which Welles- 
ley girls take training in the management 
of political assemblies, recently repre- 
sented the Eleventh National Nominating 












Convention of the Republican Party, It 
was well done, with the usuz il committees, 
resolutions, ballotings, and fervid Oratory, 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed was nominated by 
a majority of one. 

The Current Events Club in Smith jg 
the largest in the college, its mem bership 
hundred. Any young 
college can join, and each 
registers herself in one of the 


woman of the 
member 


nine departments—education, religion, 
philanthropy, foreign politics, domestic 
politics, industrial interests, sociology, 


science and literature, music and art. At 
each meeting reports are made of the note. 
worthy events in each department since 
last meeting. 
follows. 

The woman’s edition of The 
western, the college weekly of 
western University, 
peared recently. It was entirely the work 
of the college girls, with Miss Florence 
Spofford as editor-in-chief. It is the first 
edition ever published by the young women 
of the University, yet one of the best and 
brightest ever issued says the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


A general discussion 


North. 
North- 
Evanston, IIl., ap- 


Pauline Lewelling, a daughter of the 
ex-Governor of Kansas, is earning her way 
through the State University. She at- 
tended the institution a year ago, but left 
to teach school a term, and now she has 
returned to her studies. F. M. A, 








=. 


WOMEN NEEDED IN LEGISLATION. 





A. E. Winship says in the Journal of 
Education: 


The Massachusetts Senate last week de- 
feated, by a vote of more than two to one, 
the bill making rural supervision com- 
pulsory. This was a great surprise. Its 
champions, Miller and Roe, are among the 
strongest and most influential men in that 
body, and all the State educational force 
was with the measure, It is inconceiv- 
able that only eight votes could be secured 
for its passage. This looks as though 
this was not a board of education legis- 
lature, which, if true, will be a great mis- 
fortune, for there have never been more 
important issues. This rural supervision 
bill was as meritorious a measure as was 
ever before the Legislature. There was 
not one sensible objection to be raised 
against it, and every educational argu- 
ment in its favor. Prejudice and _ the 
cheapest kind of nonsensical talk defeated 
it. It was beneath the dignity of the 
Senate to act like legislators of fifty years 
ago. 

When Massachusetts Senators owe their 
election in part to a constituency of women, 
the board of education will find its wishes 
respected in legislation. 





=_--— 


IN 7a8 CHURCHES. 





WOMEN 


Mrs. Eva K, Miller, of Eldon, Lowa, a 
prominent worker in ~y Purity Depart- 
ment ot the National W. C. T. U., was or- 
dained to the ministry “a an Ecclesiastical 
Council of Congregational churches which 
met in Eldon, April 2. Rev. L. F. Berry, 
of Ottumwa, prtached the ordination ser- 
mon, and Revs. J. H. Beard and Wm. 
Jones assisted in the services. Rev. Mrs. 
Miller is the wife of the Congregational 
pastor at Eldon, and has been assisting 


her husband in evangelistic and other 
labors for the past two years. The friend 


who sends this item says of Mrs. Miller: 
“Her ordination is a just recognition of 
the work she is doing.” 


The Easter morning sermon, in the 
Unitarian Church at Roslindale, Mass., 
was preached by Rev. Harriet Barton 


Boynton, on ‘‘Deliverance from Bondage.” 

Rev. Mary Tratfarn Whitney has re- 
signed the pastorship of the Second Uni- 
tarian Church in West Somerville, Mass. 
The church has made a wonderful growth 
under her care. It is free from debt, and 
in the hands of earnest workers. A broad 
field is open to Mrs. Whitney in connec- 
tion with the work of her husband, who is 
pastor of an active church in South Bos- 


ton, and many reform movements are 
claiming her attention. She therefore 


finds it impossible to continue her pastoral 
work at West Somerville. 

Elinor E. Gordon, who for seven 
years has been associate pastor with Rev. 
Mary E. Safford of Unity Church at Sioux 
City, Ia., has accepted a call to take 
charge of the Unitarian Church at Iowa 
City. She preached her first sermon there 
on Easter Sunday. The Sioux City church 
passed resolutions testifying to Miss Gor- 
don’s faithful service and intrinsic worth, 
and recognizing in her ‘‘one of the great 
exponents of liberalism, the ideal woman, 
the strong, courageous leader, the gentle, 
loving teacher.’’ Miss Safford will carry 
on the work alone at Sioux City for the 
present. 

Rev. Sarah B. Whistler, a regularly 
ordained elder inthe Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ, in Indiana, has gone 
to California, and will spend one year 00 
the Pacific coast. She has been holding 
revival meetings in Fresno County, and 
expects to be active in church and W. C. 
T. U. work during her visit. 

At the reopening and dedication of the 
Universalist Church at Neenah and Men 


Rev. 
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Sa“ 
asha, the twin cities of Wisconsin, on | 
Sunday, April 12, the services were shared 
by men and women ministers, On Satur- 
day evening Rev. Nellie Opdale, of Racine, 
preached the first sermon in the renewed 
edifice, assisted in the devotional services 
by Rev. E. E. Hammond, of Oshkosh. 
Sunday morning the pulpit was occupied 
by Rev. Olympia Brown, of Racine, 
who preached one of her best sermons. 


Mrs. M. J. DeLong and Dr, Cantwell 
assisted in the opening Scripture, re- 


In the evening, at 


sponses, and prayer. 
the dedicatory services proper, Mr. T. ‘Il 
Moulton, one of the oldest members of 
the congregation, gave the address on the 
history of the parish, and Dr. Cantwell 
preached the sermon. The prayer of con- 
secration was offered by the pastor, Rev. 
F. F. Eddy, and Mrs. De Long made a 
brief address, recalling other days in 
her own experience and that of the 
church which she had served as pastor in 
previous years. F. M. A. 


-_<-- 


FRENCH WOMEN APPEAL FOR ARMENIA. 


The following petition has. been ad- 
dressed to the President of France and 
the Chamber of Deputies: 

Gentlemen:—We earnestly entreat you 
to lift up your voices, either in unison 
with the other powers, or alone, in behalf 
of the population of Armenia, our brothers 
and sisters who are being exterminated in 
cold blood. Apart from the crime against 
humanity, it is our duty as women to pro- 
test with energy. It is not possible for 
us Frenchwomen, any more than for the 
women of other nations who have appealed 
to their governments, to remain unmoved 
and inactive in the presence of such a 
violation of the elementary laws of nature, 
of the family and of humanity. To us 
women, excluded from all political and 
legislative rights, there remains at least 
the inalienable, sacred, human right on 
which we base our claim, in addressing to 
you this earnest petition. Permit us to 
hope that you will give our appeal serious 
consideration. 

This petition is signed by Mesdames 
Vincent and Griess Traut, president and 
vice-president of the Societé pour lV’ ameli- 





oration du sort de la femme et la revendi- 
cation de ses droits. 


-_-- 


THE ARMENIAN SUFFERERS. 


The treasurer of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, Mr. F. H. Wiggin, 1 
Somerset Street, Boston, has received the | 
following from the treasurer of the Inter- 
national Relief Committee at Constanti- | 
nople: 


The demand made upon us by our relief 
centres is urgent in the extreme; the more 
we examine into the great calamity, the 
more extended and dreadful the suffering 
appears. 

You have asked in regard to our suc- 
cess in sending money into the interior. 
We have been very successful thus far, and 
have succeeded in overcoming every difti- 
culty which has presented itself. All our 
remittances to the interior have been fully 
acknowledged, and up to this time not a 
single piaster has been lost or failed to 
teach its destination. 


A correspondent from Harpoot writes: 


I think there will be no difficulty in 
getting the money to those for whom it is 
intended. They throng upon us in crowds. 
We ought to have $25,000 additional at 
once: We have already assisted some 
60,000 persons after the most careful 
weeding out of those who can take care of 
themselves, and yet the number increases. 
We can give only a very small sum to 
each individual while there is such a 
multitude. Many come from places two | 
or three days’ journey distant. 





A correspondent from Erzroom writes: 
The relief work here is on a large scale. 
Q this city we are now supplying daily 
bread rations to nearly 4,000. Wheat is 
given every fortnight to the villages of the 
tzroom) =~Plain. About 7,000 are thus 
helped. Large quantities of clothing sent 
from Constantinople have been distributed 
here and in the towns and villages through- 
out the province. Over 1,000 thick wad- 
ded quilts have been manufactured by 
Women and girls, who are on our relief 
Tolls, and distributed. Extreme destitu- 
tion, coextensive with the bounds of the 
Province, and embracing at least one-half 
of the Armenian population, exists. 

Over 50,000 cold, hungry, suffering men, 
Women and children lift a united voice for 
elp. Thousands of widows and orphans 
Still mourning the sad loss of husbands 
and fathers, remnants of decimated fami- 
és and inmates of plundered homes, 
Telate tales of woe that are heartrending. 

€ are now assisting 30,000 throughout 
€ province, but this number must be 
gradually increased to at least 40,000. In 
20 other way can these people be kept 
alive, There is absolutely no hope that 
the present condition of the Armenians 


Will be materially changed, unless, indeed, 





| from1861 to 1865, 
| Abraham Lincoln, and his worthy succes- 


for the worse, until September, when the 
harvest will be garnered. 

From Marash comes the following: 

Last week we were helping 7,000 peo- 
ple in Marash and three neighboring vil- 
lages. We gave them on an average one 
and a half piasters a week. We dis- 


tributed in addition to money, clothing, | 
shoes and bedding. Zeitoun refugees have | 


begun to come to Marash. Our funds are 
inadequate for this large undertaking, 
and are nearly exhausted. 





=-_--— 


LADIES’ NIGHT AT CHICKATAWBUT CLUB. 


Famed as the brilliant Chickatawbut 
Club of Boston has become for its din- 
ners and entertainments, it fairly eclipsed 
all previous records last Wednesday even- 
ing. The guests were Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe; Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of Washing- 
ton, D. C., president of the Woman’s 
Republican League of the United States; 
Miss Gail Laughlin; Gen. Francis A. 
Walker; Col. Albert Clarke, secretary of 
the Home Market Club; and Rev. A. A. 
Berle. 

Henry B, Blackwell presided. A pleas- 
ant reception preceded the dinner. The 
president and invited guests in one of the 
large parlors of Young’s Hotel shook 
hands with the club members and their 
wives and lady friends. It was ‘Ladies’ 
night,’’ and there were as many of the fair 
sex present as their brothers. Music was 
provided by an orchestra, 

Shertly before 7 o’clock the 150 persons 
assembled marched down stairs to the 
large crystal dining-room, where dinner 
was served, 

Mk. BLACKWELL said that women are 
on an equality with men in the Chickataw- 
but Club on Ladies’ Night. The women 
of Dorchester took a deep interest in 
public questions. Twelve hundred Dor- 
chester women voted at the city election, 
in choice of school committee. The most 
important political campaign in years has 


begun. The leadership of Thomas B. 
Reed was all that was needed to secure 


victory. (Applause.) If not Reed, then 
some other good Republican will plant 
our banner in the right spot. The cur- 
rency and the tariff must be properly 
regulated. The United States should take 
action on the Armenian outrages. Cuba 
also should have our sympathy. 

Mrs. Howe was presented as the widow 
of the late Dr. Samuel G. Howe, one of 
the founders of the Republican party. 
She was greeted with a spontaneous out- 
burst of applause, and said she had been a 
Republican all her life. That party carried 
the country through the fearful struggle 
It furnished us with 


sor, Ulysses 8S. Grant. The best is ever be- 
fore us. We must look forward. My faith 
in the Republican party is so great that I 
believe we will have an incomparable 
country in the future. We have all the 
peoples of the world to bring up. We must 
love all countries and their representa- 
tives. Our flag will stand everywhere for 
the march of the human race. 

PRESIDENT WALKER, of the Institute of 
Technology, and of the Boston Park Com- 
mission, spoke upon the park system of 
Boston. 

Mrs. Foster was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. She said the Republican party 
had made the whole country a park. It 
had given us the National Park, and it 
now proposed to irrigate the plains of the 
West. Boston was like Jerusalem, for 
everybody came here. But she was from 
Iowa, and she could not help thinking of 
the Yellowstone and the Yosemite. 

The Republican party does not believe 
in paternalism. It does with the people, 
not for them. That is protection. Our 
policy is to give all a chance, and say to 
the rest of the world, Hands off, until we 
get this thing started. We help them to 
do for themselves. I make no apology 
for being in the Republican party. I urge 
women to find work in some _ political 
party. Don’t flirt with both parties, but 
stick to one. Women’s interests are not 
apart from men’s. Better even than 
women’s interests are human interests. 
The men need women’s help in political 
action. You do well to tie to Thomas B. 
Reed as your candidate for the Presidency. 
Mr. Reed stands foremost in the mastery 
of tariff principles to-day. Others may be 
greater on tariff schedules, but no one can 
approach him as a student of tariff princi- 
ples. You should be thankful that Henry 
Cabot Lodge represents you in Congress. 
He is the right man in the right place. 
In closing, Mrs. Foster said that women 
should be given the ballot. She called on 
the women to work for the Republican 
party. 

Cot, ALBERT CLARKE, secretary of the 
Home Market Club, spoke briefly in refer- 
ence to the tariff. 

Miss GAIL LAUGHLIN, a Wellesley girl, 
who has won fame as a debater, spoke for 
Republican principles. 

Mr. BLACKWELL suggested that the wom- 
en form a Women’s Republican Alliance, to 
act in conjunction with the men of Dor- 
chester. On motion of Mr. Terhune, the 
following committee was chosen to take 
action in the matter: 





to evolve an 


Messrs. W. L. Terhune, Maj. Young, J. 


| Loring Thayer, Henry F. Howe and Ed- 


ward F, Snow. 

Rev. A. A. Bere did not think that all 
women wanted to vote. Obedience to 
God, and love for native land is what all 
should stand for. ‘The larger sympathies 
of home were of first importance. 


Mrs. Howe said that no man was fitted | 


ideal for women. 
longs to women themselves. 
th ught and feeling of the feminine mind 
to-day is in favor of political influence for 
women. The fruit of the flower was the 
fruit of the whole. And it was women’s 
own flower 


-_-- — 


{N MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Suaw.—Mrs. Shaw, the mother 
of Rev. Anna H. Shaw, died a few days 
ago, at her home in Big Rapids, Mich. 
Miss Shaw says in a private letter: 

The Woman’s JOURNAL was a great 
comfort to her, as long as she was able to 
read and understand it. She was an ardent 
and loyal suffragist ever since I can re- 
member, and rejoiced in woman’s work. 
She has been one of the best and truest 
mothers who ever lived. . . . I know how 
large a space a mother fills in the world 
by its great emptiness to-day. 

ecninlipaniaie 

Juntia A, SABINE died in Malden, of 
neuralgia of the heart, April 27, aged 
fifty-two years. She was an earnest 
worker for woman suffrage, and has con- 
tributed many articles to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL On this and kindred subjects. She 
was also the author of one or two books. 
Our readers will remember her many in- 
teresting letters from Colorado, during 
her residence in that State, and bright 
equal rights stories. She was one of those 
‘““woman suffrage mothers,’’ who are 
known by their children to be the best 
mothers in the world; and her son’s devo- 
tion to her was beautiful to see. She will 
be greatly missed and widely mourned. 


H. B. B. 
—- =e 
EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY OF MOTHER 
STEWART. 


320 E. CAPITOL StT., | 
WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 23, 1896. § 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The eightieth birthday of Mrs. Eliza D. 
Stewart, known the world over as ‘‘Mother 
Stewart,’’ was celebrated at her home in 
Springtield, O., April 25. Tributes to her 
poured in, from the rock-ribbed coasts of 
Maine to the golden shores of California, 
and from beyond the seas. 

As a leader of the memorable crusade 
against rum, her ringing voice has been 
heard all over the country, as well as 
throughout Great Britain, Scotland and 
Ireland. 

Through personal friends, nearly a 
hundred tributes from the press were sent 
her. 

The one which you print in the Jour- 
NAL of May 2 was sent by the Birthday 
Committee in Ohio, and was written by 
Mrs. M. M. Farnsworth, of Hicksville, O. 
A beautiful “Birthday Offering’’ of thirty- 
two pages was also prepared by her. 

Five leading papers in England and 
Scotland have responded, as well as many 
throughout America. All are different, 
and’ in prose or verse. 

J. H. WILKINSON, 


—_<—- 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEW York, APRIL 28, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

One of our city police magistrates, 
Justice Crane of the Essex Market Court, 
gave a notable decision in the case of cer- 
tain women brought before him on Wed- 
nesday of last week. These women, whose 
appearance was entirely respectable, were 
charged with loitering on the streets at a 
late hour on the previous evening, and 
talking to passers-by. The policemen who 
made the complaint had in no instance 
heard the conversation they only arrested 
the women on ‘“‘general principles.”’ 

Magistrate Crane at once discharged the 
prisoners and reprimanded the over-zeal- 
ous officers. He said that women had as 
much right on the streets as men, and 
there was no law to prevent them from 
talking with men. He added that police- 
men had no right to arrest women except 
when they were violating some statute. 
If policemen were encouraged in making 
arrests on mere suspicion, he continued, 
no respectable women would be safe on 
the streets at night, and their characters 
might be blasted for life by such arrest. 
The thanks of the thousands of women 
who every evening must go out without 
male escorts are due to Magistrate Crane. 

A disgraceful scene occurred here on 
Tuesday last, when a fire started in the 
third floor of the Broadway cable power 
house at Houston Street. The men 
crowded to the elevators to the exclusion 
of the women, a large number of whom 
were employed in the office of Otto C. 
Feldheim, button-maker. The girls had 
to descend by the freight elevator, which 
was run by the wife of the janitor, the 
men having absolutely deserted the wom- 
en. It would not, perhaps, be right to 
condemn these men too severely for their 
conduct; they were justified in caring for 
their own lives; only we have here another 
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proof that women have little to lose in 
the so-called gallantry and chivalry of 
men, 

The decision in the case of Maria Bar- 
beri has been revised by the Court of 
Appeals. It will be remembered that she 
was tried for the murder of the man who 
had wronged her under promise of mar- 
riage. He had again and again postponed 
the fulfilment of his pledge, and at last, 
grown desperate, she followed him one 
night to a restaurant, and there again 
implored him to do her justice. He re- 
fused brutally, adding an insulting epithet, 
and bidding her take to the streets. Thus 
maddened by insult, she stabbed him. 
The case was tried before Recorder Goff, 
who charged the jury against the poor trem- 
bling girl with a bitterness that ensured 
her conviction. The Court of Appeals, 
after reviewing the evidence and the 
judge’s charge, reversed the decision and 
ordered a new trial, with the most sting- 
ing reproof to the Recorder, for his intem- 
perate partisanship, that has ever been 
given to a member of the judiciary. 

Our State president, Mrs. Greenleaf, has 
called a conference to be held at Lyons on 
Thursday, May 14. The executive officers 
of the society, vice-presidents and active 
workers are expected to be present. In 
the evening there will bea public meeting, 
at which brief addresses will be made. 

The next meeting of our League, to be 
held on Thursday evening, May 7, at 4 


Lexington Street Avenue, is to be ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Martha R. Almy, of 
Jamestown. Her subject is to be ‘*Legis- 


lative Methods.”’ 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 Central Park, South. 


——?o 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley has accepted 
a call from the Spring Garden Church of 
Philadelphia, and will enter upon his 
pastorate there in June. He and his wife 
will be greatly missed in Florence, Mass., 
where they have been a power. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson finds that the 
revenue from liquors and tobacco during 
the past seventeen years, from 1879 to 
1895 inclusive, has the entire 
normal cost of the general government; 
i. e., the entire cost less pensions and 
interest on public debt. Notwithstanding 
the efforts of temperance reformers, the 
revenue from whiskey has remained dur- 
ing that period substantially uniform 
per head of population, while that from 
beer has rapidly increased. 


covered 


The New Unity, of Chicago, says in the 
issue of April 23: 

Miss Mabel H. Barrows is a veritable 
daughter of her father and mother, she 
takes to newspaper work by inheritance. 
Samuel J. Barrows, her father, and Mrs. 
Isabel Barrows, her mother, are editors of 
the Christian Register. Miss Barrows has 
an interesting article in the WomaAN’s 
JOURNAL of the 11th inst. on ‘‘Women in 
the Black Belt.’’ According to this article 
the burning question among the colored 
women of the South is not a question of 
suffrage, nor a question of theology, 
but a question of another room in the 
house. 

At a meeting of the School Boards of 
Sandwich, Bourne and Mashpee, held at 
Buzzards Bay, Mass., April 25, to elect a 
superintendent of schools for the Union 
District, four women members were pres- 
nt, Mrs. Harriet Morse and Mrs. Elizabeth 
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Stored and Insured. 


Alterations and Repairs at 
Low Prices during 
the Summer. 


Edw. Kakas & Sons, 


162 Tremont Street. 





Clark, of Sandwich, and Miss Lizzie C. 
Carroll and Mrs. Mary O. Leavitt, of 
Bourne, committee. The latter had served 
two previous terms of three years each, 
and Mrs. Morse one term. Mrs. Clark is 
president of the Sandwich W. C. T. U. 
Mrs. Leavitt was elected chairman of the 
Bourne committee at its reorganization, 
but declined the office. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


HOLLIS STREET 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 
May 4. Second Week. The Big Hit of this age. 
THE GREAT $35,000 PRUDUCTION, 


The Sporting Duchess 


Crowded nightly. 
The Largest, Strongest Cast Ever Seen. 





Playing to phenomenal receipts. 


200 People, 20 Horses, 15 Magnificent Scenes, 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Castle Square Theatre 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 1756 Iremont st. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 

Monday, May 4. Beginning of SECOND YEAR 
of Opera and SECOND SUMMER SEASON! 
Promenade concerts by the Boston Ideal Banjo, 
Mandolin and Guitar Club. Souvenir books to pat- 
rons Wednesday matinee and evening. 

A Castle Square production for Birthday Week of 
Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 


THE HUGUENOTS. 





Evening Prices - - - - - Balc. 25c., Orch., 50c. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - 2sc. for every seat in 
the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON. .occescccscess Manager 





Every Evening at 8. Matinees Wed and Sat. at 2. 
May 4. Second Week. 
First Production of the Great Romantic Play, 


CARMEN 


First Dramatic Version of this Famous Story 
Given in Boston. First Appearance of 
ELITA PROCTOR OTIS as CARMEN. 


TO LET 


For the Season 
2 FURNISHED COTTAGES .. . 


—_—\!l— 
. . » HANCOCK POINT, MAINE, 


— —Five miles from Bar Harbor.—— 


























The cottages are comfortably furnished 
with fire-places. A good hotel is near at 
hand for those who desire to take their 
meals out. 

Railroad communication with the West, 
and connected with Bar Harbor by steam- 
boat five times daily. Terms reasonable. 

For particulars address, 


MRS. A. F. GREELY, 


Ellsworth, Maine. 








> 
LADIES’ COTTON 


Shirt Waists 


— ARE SHOWN AT— 


MISS I1. F. FISK’S, 


44 Temple Place. 


In the larger variety they are in Scotch 
Ginghams, French Lawns, Grass Linens 
and Percales, and are absolutely perfect 
in cut. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLAcKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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SPRING. 


Spill from thy white hands all the tender 
buds, 
An opal mist in every gray old tree; 
Pour from thine urn the rushing silver floods 


That leap, and dance, and struggle to be 


free ; 
Coax the pink May-blooms to look up at 

thee, 
Fearless of stormy winds or frosts that 

fret ; 


Enchantress, bring not back the past to me, 
Let me forget! 


oo 


THE CRESCENT MOON. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





When this new moon is old, 
And all the shadowy space 
Her slender arms embrace 

Hath been filled up with gold, 
What fortune shall we trace— 

When this new moon is old? 


Now crescent is her light, 
And crescent the young leaves, 
While May, the charmer, weaves 
Through all the dim-lit night, 
And half-seen bloom deceives— 
Now crescent is her light! 


When this new moon is old, 
And clearer on our ways 
Hath bent her lamping rays, 

What fate shall we behold, 
As face to face we gaze— 

When this new moon is old? 


Now crescent is her light, 

And still the violet blows, 

The orchards hold their snows; 
Sealed are the lilies white, 

Undreamed of is the rose— 
Now crescent is her light! 


When this new moon is old, 
The lily then shall yield 
What in the bud lies sealed, 

The rose shall then unfold, 
The heart be full revealed— 

When this new moon is old! 


-_-- 


BLOOD ROYAL. 





BY ELLEN H. BUTLER. 


I recollect a lovely, lawless group 
Of children, wild with elfish revelry. 
One, only, stood apart. She would not stoop 
To what her spirit called discourtesy. 
I marked the clear eyes and the haughty 
head, 
The flush, to some unconscious instinct 
loyal; 
“Here is the seal of noble birth,’’ I said, 
“Blood Royal!” 


It was my lot once to behold the star 
Among those born to feed on art and truth, 
A glorious creature—such as angels are— 


With wealth and love to panoply her 
youth. 

That face—it was the soul! That winged 
tread, 


That smile! me! all hearts were hers 
and loyal. 
‘She hath the gift of earthly gifts,’ I said, 


“Blood Royal 


Ah, 


To-day a woman, on a lonely farm, 
Wherein her life its richest bloom had seen, 
Passed me; and lo, I felt the awe and charm 
As when her courtiers cry, ‘Make way— 
the Queen!” 
Like one for some diviner mission bred, 
She lives, a princess to her subjects loyal. 
‘Here is a palace, and here, too,”’ I said, 
“Blood Royal!” 
Ay, blood will speak, the blood of long dead 
kings! 
Phrase, gesture, habit own the purple dye. 
It leaps to thrill us with unspoken things. 
Cycles may pass, but blood can never lie! 
It asks no passport, fears no slight or stain, 
The great gold-lusting world does homage 
loyal 
To him whose treasure pulses in his veins, 
Blood Royal! 
—Portland Transcript. 


=_-- 


For the Woman’s Journal, 


That Hot-Blooded Young Southerner. 


BY HELEN MORRIS LEWIS. 


She was classed as “remarkably eccen- 
tric’? by some, and ‘wildly flighty’’ by 
others. Polite society only condescended 
to digress from its cast-iron etiquette and 
excuse this ‘strong individuality’? and 
“insolent originality,’ out of considera- 
tion for the bones of her great - grand- 
father, who had been one of South Caro- 
lina’s most honored landgraves. 

She had been as wild and untamable as 
a zebra when a child, allowed to do ex- 
actly as she pleased by her doting old 


grandfather. Not an old ‘nigger’? now 
living on God-forsaken ‘‘Pon Pon,”’ but 


could a tale unfold of hair-breadth escapes 
and devil-may-care pranks that old Tiger 
Bill’s granddaughter had been ‘‘up to” 
from earliest infancy. 

At seventeen, Miss Patsey Girard made 
her début at one of those most elegant 
and exclusive balls given by the St. 
Cecilia Society of Charleston. All the 
young bloods went mad over her wonder- 
ful beauty and daring witticisms, and all 
the chaste maidens and stately dames 
were scandalized by her reckless up- 
heaval of conventionalities. Her careless 
independence, the free and easy dash of 
her speech, outraged the courtly elegance 





and frigid dignity of the ‘most aristocratic 
and refined society of the South.” 

The memorable morning after this ball, 
Miss Girard came down to the breakfast- 
table in her aunt’s house at Charleston, 
with her riding habit twisted over her 
arm, and her jockey cap cocked rakishly 
on very dishevelled blonde hair, and 
swore to her grandfather, who had been 
hoping to gulp down his coffee in peace, 
that she would die before she would set 
foot again at another St. Cecilia ball. ‘It 
was devilishly slow,’’ she emphatically 
declared, ‘‘and I was worn to a bone, jab- 
bering with society dudes, and whirling 
around in that stupid ‘two step.’ Now, 
Aunt Secunda,’ turning to a feminine 
apparition in corkscrew curls and alpaca 
sacque, who was very shakily presiding at 
the head of the long mahogany table, “if 
you feel inclined to chaperone any one to 
a ball again, take one of your marrowless 
nieces; but, as for me, I have got too 
much fire in my blood to be entertained 
by anything so thoroughly respectable.” 

She tossed her head, and stamped her 
tiny boot upon the floor, until Aunt 
Secunda’s vertebrw fairly shrivelled in 
the presence of the young barbarian. And 
old Tiger Bill, who, in ante-bellum days, 
had ruled his vast estates in Royal Bengal 
splendor and fierceness, visibly quailed 
before this little snip of a naughty girl, 
and mumbled very meekly and coaxingly 
indeed: ‘*Why, bless its little heart! So 
it does not like fashionable society any 
more than its grandpa does. Secunda,” 
he said, turning apologetically to his sis- 
ter, ‘that child is a chip of the old block; 
there is no use trying to make a society 
belle out of her.” 

‘‘TTumph!’ retorted Secunda, ‘I see you 
are bent on letting her go to destruc- 
tion.” 

‘Destruction, indeed!’ replied the old 
man. “Do you call it destruction to live 
peacefully in the woods, away from many 
of the torments of civilization?” 

“T have no doubt Aunt Secunda im- 
agines it would be the proper and lady- 
like thing to keep me mewed up in the 
city,” interrupted Patsey, with much 
fervor; ‘but don’t pay any attention to 
her, grandpa darling, let us return to 
‘Pon Pon,’ to-morrow.” 

Tiger Bill knew that her word was law, 
so, inepite of Secunda’s frown of disap- 
proval, he said, ‘‘Well, my pet, you shall 
do exactly as you please, It’s a God’s 


blessing that on ‘Pon Pon,’ at least, we 
can be as free as frogs.” 
The result of this “frog freedom’ and 


‘*do-as-you-please’’ business was that, six 
months after their return to the old plan- 
tation, Patsey Girard married the wildest 
fellow in Colleton County. It mattered 
not that Tiger Bill resurrected all the 
fierceness and turbulence of his halcyon 
days, and with terrible oaths forbade the 
match. He had always found it as much 
as he could do to look after his own in- 


iquities, he had never had time to look 
after his granddaughter, and the conse- 


quence was that Miss Patsey was always 
accustomed to have her own way, and was 
not to be intimidated now by a grand- 
father who foolishly wished to deprive 
her of ‘‘the seraphie bliss of marrying a 
man after her own heart.”’ 

Such a man as he was! When the in- 
habitants of Walterboro, the county-seat, 
heard the five terrific thumps over the five 
bridges that girded the swamp on the 
main entrance to tlhe town, they knew 
that the ‘‘Guyascutus,’’ in the form of 
**Mad Dick Campbell,’? was upon them. 
As quick as a flash, every light would be 
extinguished; and quicker than their na- 
tive ‘‘cooters’” seek refuge in their slimy 
holes, every mother’s son of them would 
vanish under their great fourposter bed- 
steads. Even dogs and cats sought the 
protection of the hollow live-oaks, until 
the bullets from a brace of pistols had 
ceased whizzing through the air. He had 
killed one or two ‘niggers,’ annihilated 
one or two fortunes, and was the pet of 
the jury, and the terror of the preachers 
in the surrounding country. 

To Patsey, poor, wilful, innocent child, 
this man was a hero. It is true, he was 
as handsome as a Greek god, and had a 
smile that would have enchanted any- 
thing feminine, and an irresistible, mas- 
terful, magnetic manner that might have 
hypnotized an older and wiser woman. 
So Patsey loved him to distraction. Here 
was a man that was worthy of the title; 
one who could make his horse jump the 
highest fences; who could ride his boat in 


the froth of the greatest cyclone that 
ever lashed the river; who bragged of 


being afraid of ‘‘nothing in heaven or 
hell.” What wonder was it that Patsey 
braved the fury of her grandfather, to 
become Mrs. Dick Campbell? 

Poor old Tiger Bill’s wrath—a remnant 
only of his young days—finally subsided 
into morbid silence, and bitter reproaches 
upon himself for having allowed his 
granddaughter to grow up in such a go- 
as-you-please, do-as-you-please manner. 
Toddies and pipe afforded him feeble con- 
solation, so it was a blessed relief to his 
tortured mind when, two years after, 





‘Mad Dick Campbell’ broke his neck 
while thumping over the five bridges, 
barely in time to keep him from breaking 
poor little Patsey’s heart. 

After this terrible tragedy, Patsey re- 
turned to her childhood’s home quite 
sobered down, and nursed her grand- 
father through his last illness with a devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice that, old Parson 
Jones declared, had never been equalled 
by his long-nosed, sanctimonious parish- 
ioners. 

At nineteen, Mrs. Dick Campbell was 
left a penniless widow. One year later, at 
the death of her grandfather, she, as his 
sole heir, became possessed of $100,000 in 
U. S. bonds, all in her own right. 

Poor little thing! She sobbed, and 
clenched her tiny hands at all the woe and 
desolation that had befallen her, and told 
her lawyer she would prefer owning dear 
old “Pon Pon,” with its rickety shanties 
and broken down rice-fields, to all the 
money in the National Treasury. But the 
property was entailed, and that rascally 
little cousin of hers, Marion Lucas, whom 
she hated like poison, would get every bit 
of the land. It was a heart-breaking fare- 
well she gave to the moss-covered oaks of 
the avenue, that she would never look 
upon again; and to the dreamy, flowing 
river, whose music would murmur for 
other ears than hers. 

She held a consultation 
Jones, Col. Youngblood, 
Tena.”’ A very wretched, 
clave they were. The young widow in 
her black weeds, and with tear-stained 
cheeks, was entirely too firm and deter- 
mined to be contradicted on any plan she 
should suggest. So, when she told them 
she needed a complete change, and 
thought it would be best to go to New 
York, and see if she could not find inter- 
est and occupation in the great metropolis, 
they thoroughly agreed with her, knowing 
that she was a young lady who never 
would permit them to do otherwise. 

Mrs. Patsey Campbell’s flat on Fifty- 
third Street, New York, was a _ perfect 
bijou of an apartment, and the fair mis- 
tress a picture that only Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds could have done justice to, as, 
mounted on her thoroughbred Kentucky 


with Parson 
and ‘** Marm 
maudlin con- 


mare, she bounded through Central Park 
on her afternoon rides. Remote cousins, 


sniffing millions in the air (her fortune 
was much exaggerated), ferreted her out, 
and could no more be kept at bay than a 
pack of hungry Siberian wolves in search 
of prey. Young lions of society, ennuyés 
with their own mummified species, 
clamored for introduction to the beautiful, 
hot- blooded young Southerner. Balls, 
theatres, opera parties, receptions with all 
their blasé routine made Patsey sigh for 
the freedom and rustication of her early 
life. Patsey had not an idle bone in her 
body. Since her third year she had ex- 
pended superhuman energy in pursuit of 
pleasure. It is truly said that ‘‘genius is 
an unending capacity for work.’’ Surely 
Patsey had an ‘‘unending capacity,’’ only 
it was exerted in the wrong direction. 

Patsey soon realized that fashionable 
society is vapid and brainless, and a weari- 
ness to the spirit. The humbuggery of 
literary cliques, where so many aspirants 
to fame think the first step in becoming 
renowned is to become a ‘‘freak,”’ disgusted 
her. Professional work, with its unending 
ploddingggrinding drudgery, could never 
harmonize with her mercurial tempera- 
ment. She felt little attraction for the 
opposite sex. Her marital experience had 
convinced her that the ‘‘Robert le Diable”’ 
masculine species was more to be ad- 
mired in a stage drama than in domes- 
tic life; and yet it was impossible to 
become interested in a yea-nay, ordinary 
creature in pantaloons. 

Among the numerous cousins that did 
homage to Mrs, Patsey Campbell was a 
poor, scary, mangy- headed individual, 
who hung on to the tag-end of the ‘‘Four 
Hundred,’ in consequence of having had 
a long line of illustrious ancestors, and 
being nearly related to persons of wealth. 
Robert Van Courtland Manning had _ be- 
come as humble as dirt from the constant 
buffets of his rich relations. His speech 
and gait were of the halting order, and 
he batted his eyes so vigorously to keep 
persons from finding out anything defi- 
nite by their expression thatit positively 
made one dizzy to look at him. Patsey’s 
kind heart softened toward her unfortu- 
nate cousin. He had grown-up, scare- 
crow daughters, and a “nervously pros- 
trated”’ wife, and altogether a very miser- 
able home; so Patsey did what she could 
to brighten his life; only demanding, in 
return, that he would escort her to any 
queer place she might feel inclined to 
take a peep at, such as the Morgue, the 
Tombs, or Blackwell's Island. 

Patsey had been living at New York 
about a year, and Robert had become 
acclimated as it were to her peculiarities. 
He was eating his tri-weekly dinner op- 
posite his fair cousin, and enjoying the 
repast exceedingly, until Patsey almost 
made him choke by saying: ‘Cousin, I 
read in this morning’s paper that the 
woman suffragists are to hold a meeting 





at Carnegie Hall this evening. 
notice it?’’ 

**No,”’ quickly responded Robert, “I 
try to avoid reading anything unpleasant. 
I have long since kept my eyes from mur- 
ders, suicides, and woman suffragists.”’ 

Patsey’s violet eyes sparkled with de- 
light at this intelligence, and she laugh- 
ingly said: ‘‘Are they really such a gang 
of desperadoes? Then I am determined 
to see them! Don’t speak, cousin, or 
attempt to expostulate; for go there I 
shall; and you must be my escort. That 
horned and hoofed individual, Susan B. 
Anthony, is to hold forth, and I would 
not miss this opportunity of finding out 
what devilment she is up to.’’ 

Poor Robert almost had the blind stag- 
gers at this assertion. 
Four Hundred say to his presence with 
Mrs. Campbell at such a “rotten assem- 
blage!”’ 
“the weather being awful, and that Car- 
negie Hall was so draughty that it was a 
noted death hole.’’ He spoke to deaf ears, 
for Patsey’s blood was up, and wild 
horses could not drag her from her course. 
Hurriedly swallowing dinner, she threw 
her opera cloak around her shoulders, 
clutched her cousin’s arm, and forcibly 
guided him down to the carriage. 

“Carnegie Hall!’’ she cried to the 
driver, as she threw herself back on the 
cushions, and laughed merrily at the 
“awful lark’’ on which they were going. 

They entered the hall with a motley 
crowd, and, as the auditorium was almost 
filled, poor quaking Robert thanked God 
inwardly that they were compelled to 
take back seats, and were almost con- 
cealed by a pillar. Patsey had _ hastily 
tied a black veil over her golden curls, 
and forgotten to take it off, which was a 
matter of congratulation to Robert, for it 
was very unbecoming, and prevented her 
from being conspicuous. 

The platform was decked with flowers, 
and in a semi-circle of chairs sat the suf- 
fragists. Robert felt the cold chills creep 
down his back as he looked at the women 
who were clamoring for the rights of men. 
Clamoring to be considered on an equality 
with a ‘‘Lord of Creation” like himself! 
He could never, meek as he was, forgive 
his cousin for dragging him into such 
degradation, Women had rights enough 
already; the right of having ‘nervous 
prostration’’ and innumerable bodily 
troubles, all very decent and respectable 
in their way; but to be so bold and 
audacious as to demand a voice in the 
laws by which they must abide, was be- 
yond his masculine comprehension. 

The opening prayer was finished; the 
minutes had been read by Lucy Stone’s 
daughter, and Patsey had to confess a 
great feeling of disappointment at the 
very “ladylike appearance’ and manner 
of Cousin Robert's ‘‘desperadoes.”’ In 
the chair of state that occupied the cen- 
tre of the stage sat the ogress of Patsey’s 
youth, and the nightmare of Robert’s de- 
clining years—Susan B. Anthony, presi- 
dent of the Woman Suffrage Association. 
*atsey watched her with bated breath, 
and was struck by the rugged grandeur 
of her noble features—a face that in its 
old age tells of indomitable will power: 
eyes kindled with a spirit that the prej- 
udices and injustices of the world have 
never dimmed, She arose to speak, and, 
in a voice which has a certain incisiveness 
of sound that gives it great carrying 
power, depicted the thraldom of women 
fifty years ago, and the improvement in 
their condition due to suffrage reformers. 
There was strength in her movements, de- 
cision and force in her arguments, a 
lofty independence in her manner, and 
with it all there was a pathetic yearning 
to help the helpless. 

Patsey listened spellbound. She felt her 
prejudices crumbling into dust. For the 
first time it dawned upon her that here 
was a vocation for her vain, frittering life. 


Did you 


When the speaker closed her remarks 
amid thunders of applause, the audience 
were diverted by seeing a gorgeously at- 
tired young woman, with cheeks ablaze, 
eyes glittering like stars, and a halo of gold- 
en hair crowning this loveliness, hurrying 


What would the | 


He stammered something about | 





| 


es 
practical, matter-of-fact assemblage. Mig. 
Anthony, with ready wit, came to the 
rescue, and introduced Mrs. Campbell to 
the enraptured crowd. After Patsey haq 
assured them, with the most betwitching 
smile and shake of the head, that she 
“really couldn’t make a_ speech to 
save her life, or she would gladly do 
so,’ a very distinguished and dignifieg 
looking gentleman, who had taken jm. 
mense interest in the proceedings, offered 
to conduct this remarkable young woman 
back to her seat. Robert Van Courtland 
Manning had meanwhile wilted behing 
the pillar in front of his seat at the ‘‘shame. 
ful notoriety, the disgraceful publicity” 


that encompassed him. He failed to 
straighten himself when Patsey ap. 
proached. His spinal column and moral 


sensibilities had received a blow from 
which they never recovered. Returning 
home, he was too much shattered to open 
his mouth to his young cousin, who de. 
clared that nothing should make her 
deviate from the course of a suffragist, 
He felt convinced now that she was as 
mad as a March hare, and groaned at the 
contemplation of so much loveliness being 
sacrificed on the pyre of crankiness. 

Great heavens! how the newspapers the 
next morning glared their headlines 
about the suffrage meeting! The names 
of Mrs. Patsey Campbell and her cousin, 
the Hon. Robert Van Courtland Manning, 
appeared in immense print. These dis- 
tinguished members of the Four Hundred 
were reported to have joined the suffrage 
ranks, and to have figured most con- 
spicuously on the platform of Carnegie 
Hall, Patsey was greatly amused by all 
this notoriety, and chuckled inwardly at 
having shocked her strait-laced cousins, 
She was very glad that the whole set of 
them cut her deliberately, and she was 
left in peace. As for Robert Manning, he 
was snubbed by his immediate family, 
and utterly ignored by his rich relatives 
forever after. 

New York is very good in its way; but 
to a country-born lassie, the bacteria 
atmosphere, the tumultuous rush, the 
eternal stampede and the infernal racket, 
become very agonizing at times. So 
Patsey decided to return to her native 
State. 

She had erected at Charleston a most 
picturesque residence, close to the water's 
edge, where the everlasting lullaby of 
the waves soothed her restless spirit. 
Her eager, energetic nature found 
ample occupation in woman suffrage 
work, It absorbed her close  atten- 
tion. In the peaceful moonlight, and 
under the radiance of the stars, she was 
wont to pace her rose-enclustered piazza, 
and, while studying the reform move- 
ment that would tend most to the world’s 
improvement, she would gaze upon the 
dark line of pines that fringe the adjacent 
islands, and watch the beacon lights that 
guide the storm-tossed mariner. 

Patsey little thought, as she saw the 
big steamship from New York come hiss- 
ing and foaming through the brine one 
stormy night, that it had on board a pas- 
senger who was destined to change her 
fate. The very next morning arrived 4 
stranger with a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Robert Manning. Patsey was 
pleased to recognize in Mr. Gordon Nor- 
ris the distinguished gentleman who had 
taken her under his protection that event- 








to the platform. Patsey’s cloak had slipped | 


from her shoulders; but, blindly uncon- 
scious of the thousands of eyes riveted 
upon her, she mounted the stage and, 
with all the impulsiveness of her hot- 
blooded Southern nature, seized Miss 
Anthony’s long, bony fingers in her soft 
white hands, and, in a voice that echoed 
the music of the mocking bird, said: 
‘“‘Now I know that you have been maligned 
and misunderstood. But who can listen 
to you, and not be struck by the truth of 
every word you utter? I honor and 
revere you for the years you have been 
working for the welfare of others, From 
henceforth I dedicate myself to the great 
cause of woman suffrage!” 

There was a tremendous sensation in 
the house at this novel episode, and such 
clapping of hands, and cries of ‘‘A speech! 
Aspeech!”’ It brought Patsey back to her 
sober senses, and she realized for the first 
time the incongruity of her opera toilette 
of amber satin, in the midst of such a 
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Nerves 


Are the Messengers of Sense,—the Telegraph 
System of the human body. 

extend from the brain to every part 
of the body and feach every organ. 
are like fire— good servants but hard 
masters. 

are fed by the blood and are therefore 
like it in character. 

will be weak and exhausted if the 
blood is thin, pale and impure. 

will surely be strong and steady if 
the blood is rich, red and vigorous. 
find a true friend in Hood's Sarsapa 
rilla because it makes rich, red blood. 
do their work naturally and well,— 
the brain is unclouded, there are nO 
neuralgic pains, appetite and dige* 
tion are good, when you take 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1 
Prepared only by (. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass 
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MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce : a THICK, SOFT and BEAU TIFUL 
head of I FL OW ING HAIR in EIGHT 
TWELV E Ww EE . sony vegetable an 
itively harmless pa poun Endorsed by leadi 
physicians. Two or three packages do it. Sent 
Price, 50 cents per Package. or three for $1. 
by mail, oreneld. he Bailey Company, ©? 
erstown, N.Y. 
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ful night at Carnegie Hall. He wasa 
literary man, as well as a celebrated phil- 
anthropist. He had been attracted by the 
fire and earnestness, as well as the girlish 
ynsophisticatedness, of Patsey’s m anne 
at the suffrage meeting. 


Harris, from the standpoint of 
veniently quotable authority who has the 
inestimable merit of upholding all our 
personal opinions, is solely a clerical pre- 
rogative, and one we are surprised to see 


| usurped by the spokesman of the submis- 


It did not take them long to discover | 


that they were kindred spirits. Patsey 
turned to him for advice in her new 
yocation; he consulted her judgment on 
his literary work. They rambled on the 
Battery; they walked through the quaint, 
historic streets and the magnolia-scented 
avenues of “The City by the Sea;’’ some- 
times in silence, again in animated con- 
verse. 

There was nothing of the bandit about 
Mr. Norris; he was grave, dignified, taci- 
turn, and had a tender deference for 


women that revealed a deeper apprecia- | 


tion than mere words. 
had never penetrated his heart until he 
met this hot-blooded young Southerner; 
and now he was so fascinated by her 
beauty, and her rare and noble qualities 
of heart and mind, that he felt it impossi- 
ble to say farewell. 


Cupid’s arrow | 


| engrave on marble?” 


One balmy, incense-breathing night in | 


May, he was standing close to Patsey as 
she leaned against the marble pillar of 
the piazza. The moon, dancing up above 
Fort Sumter, and glittering on the bay, 
encircled her in a halo of silver light. 
Perhaps he, strong man as he was, would 
have been afraid to speak, but that the soft 
white drapery of Patsey’s gown was 
wafted againgt him by the wind, and its 
wooing, caressing touch gave him courage 
to murmur: 

“Patsey, my darling, you have heard me 
say that my time was up; that my business 
required me at New York. (He heard her 
give alittle quivering gasp.) Well, sweet- 
heart, the truth of it is, I cannot go away. 
Iam anchored right here, and, unless this 
little hand casts me adrift, I am anchored 
here forever.”’ 

The little hand had lost its tension now; 
it would never have strength to sever 
chains that held her as closely to his side 
as him to hers. 

He watched her breathlessly, his whole 
soul appealing in his eyes, and he saw 
two big tears stealing down her cheeks as 
she softly said: ‘‘Gordon, my life would 
be too lonely to endure without you.” 

“Dear little firebrand!’’ he said, as he 
took her in his arms, ‘‘you have kindled a 
fire in my breast that can never be extin- 
guished!”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Norris are very 
wealthy, and can well afford to be 
independent. They are both staunch 
suffragists, and are never weary of 
laboring in behalf women’s being 
given equal rights with men. No 
prouder husband than Mr. Norris can 
be found in the city of Charleston, 
where he takes a front seat amid the 
throng that assembles to hear the wit and 
logic and eloquence of his wife, in one of 
her famous suffrage speeches. 

Aristocratic society, even in conserva- 
tive Charleston, has learned to tolerate 
women riding bicycles, women wearing 
mannish attire and carrying their arms 
like prize-fighters. Mrs. Norris has never 
been converted to these up-to-date peculi- 
arities; but society has not yet entirely 
learned to tolerate woman suffrage prin- 
ciples. 

There are now some little golden-haired 
suffragists being reared in that beautiful 
home, and Mrs. Norris laughingly de- 
clares that, long before they are old 
enough to vote, the true chivalry of 
South Carolina will assert itself by the 
men giving women the ballot. 

Oh yes, they are considered ‘very 
queer’’ and ‘‘rery eccentric”? by a number 
of persons, but that does not matter. 
They are a little ahead of the world. That 
is all. 

Asheville, N. C. 


of 


THE FOIBLES OF THE NEW WOMAN. 








It is interesting to note, in the Forum’s 
recent article upon ‘The Foibles of the 
New Woman,” that the impulsive cham- 
pion of the old order refrains from adopt- 
ing a philosophic and enquiring tone, 
which might be mistaken for an attempt 
at masculinity. On the contrary, the 
pervading tenor and method remind one 
that the field of vituperative eloquence 
has always been largely occupied by the 
feminine element, and that in the child- 
hood of races and nations, no less than of 
individuals, while the male fought with 
arms and legs, the female wielded thie 
tongue and sought revenge in “calling 
names,” 

It is somewhat grievous, however, to 
See that our champion, in one instance, 
invaded a province not her own; that she 
lays aside the retiring modesty of our — 
Surely not our grandmothers, but our 
great - great - grandmothers, and _ boldly 
Claims the right of the clergy themselves 
© unveil the secrets of the Creator's 
Mind and declare His design for the 
“maintenance of the race.” This method 
of Tegarding the all-creating and inspiring 
Spirit as a sort of Sairey Gamp’s Mrs. 





sive order. 

Mrs. Winston deplores the new woman’s 
lack of logic and her contradictory terms; 
but might it not be suggested to this en- 
thusiastic author that there are points, 
not the ultimatum of logical precision, 
in her own exuberant repudiation? For 
example, Mrs. Winston speaks of all 
women as mothers, and bids woman rule 
the world through her sons. Let it be 
whispered in her ear, there are, alas! 
childless women in the world, and—even 
more deplorable —there are unmarried 
women in the world! 


a con- 


Again we are told, ‘“‘The plea which | 


these women make, that they need the 
ballot for the protection of their homes, is 
self-contradictory. Has the new 
never been told that to teach early is to 
The inevitableness 
of the sequence here evades the under- 
standing. Does Mrs. Winston understand 
that the new woman wishes the ballot to 
protect the children in their homes, or 
out of their homes? It is quite possible 
for a mother to govern and direct her 


child wisely, while he is under her im- | 


mediate supervision, and yet see that in- 
fluence counteracted and destroyed as 
soon as the child steps beyond his own 
threshold. 

There are forms of self-protection which 
a wise mother would be very loth to teach 
an immature daughter, and yet, in the 
present lax state of the laws, her ruin may 
be legally compassed when she is from 
seven to twelve years of age. 

Mrs. Winston, throughout her article, 
takes it for granted that the entire genus, 
‘‘New Woman,” is made up of mothers, 
and of foolish and neglectful mothers at 
that. Once more we must remind this 
feminine thinker that there are unmarried 
and childless women, and, unfortunately 
for her argument, wise and tender mothers 
in the class. The new women are bidden 
to spend some of their time “in rational 
reflection upon prenatal influences,”’ in 
response to which they may very fairly 
rejoin that there never was a time when 
prenatal influences were more seriously 
considered and studied; never have the 
hygienic arrangements of the home been 
more thoroughly cared for, never were 
there more cooking schools, more lectures 
upon diet and exercise and ventilation, 
more careful watchfulness over the scien- 
tific bearing and rearing of children than 
in the present generation of the “New 
Woman.” 

It is true that the ‘fields of knowledge 
and opportunity have been opened”’ to 
women, and the results have not been 
harmful. It would be quite impossible to 
prove that the women of to-day are less 
efficient and tender in their homes, less 
loyal and companionable as wives, and 
reputable and law-abiding as citizens, than 
the women of the past. If Mrs. Winston 
were to carry to a logical conclusion her 
premise that because there may be noisy 
and idle women suffragists, the principle 
is necessarily wrong, she would also have 
to confess that motherhood has long since 
been disgraced by foolish and frivolous 
mothers. 

Mrs. Winston makes unhappy quotations 
of the misuse of women’s power. She 
complains that when power was put in 
the hands of such women as Madame de 
Pompadour, Madame du Barry and 
Madame de Maintenon, it was misused. 
Now, so far as the world knows, it is the 
power of just such women that the new 
woman wishes to curb. The new woman 
has objected to the theory that woman’s 
chief power must be gained by subtle and 
insidious means, and that she must rule, 
if at all, through men weak enough to 
succumb where she puts forth her basest 
and most ill-used gifts. What woman 
demands now is that, in as far as she has 
power at all, it shall be power as frank, as 
normal, as rational, as equal in training 
and self-control, as free in scope for the 
healthy activity of every gift, as man’s. 
We are doing away with: the purely senti- 
mental and emotional education which 
trained women for the sole purpose of 
pleasing and marrying and ruling through 
their lovers or their husbands. The re- 
sults have not abolished marriage or 
motherhood, nor made beauty any tle less 
beauty when it became an unconscious 
attribute instead of a conscious artifice. 

It is freely admitted that in the fields of 
literature and science, of administrative 
ability and statescraft, women have never 
equalled men; but only in the last two 
generations have women received due 
training for these functions. 

It is difficult, too, to estimate exactly 
what woman’s physical disqualifications 
may or may not be, since for centuries 
unwholesome living and dressing has been 
the rule of her life. It would be interest- 
ing to see how incapable a generation of 
men might be, whose ancestors for three 
centuries had been laced in corsets out of 


woman | 





all normal shape, whose natural poise | 


had been disturbed by the wearing of high 


heels, who habitually exposed their chests, | 


shoulders, and arms to the night air, and 
who led sluggish, indoor lives. Perhaps 
they would stand the test no better than 
the women have done. Let us pot strive; 
but, remembering Timothy's counsel— 


“The servant of the Lord must not strive, | 
but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, | 


patient,’ look forth hopefully to the time 


when women will partake of men’s cour- | 


age and freedom, and men of women’s 
purity and tenderness. 
Louise Prick WILLCOX. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NORTH CALIFORNIA LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
The State Constitution of California 
prohibits the naturalization of any ‘‘na- 


tive of China;’ but Wong Ark Kim, a 
Chinese man born in this State, has 


brought suit to be declared a citizen of 
the United States, though our own State 
courts have considered all Chinese aliens, 
and their children, though born here, 
aliens, because their parents are subject 
to the flowery kingdom. Judge Morrow, 
of the U. 8, District Court, has decided 
that Kim is a citizen because native, so 
our native Chinese ‘“‘males’’ must be per- 
mitted to vote, unless the U. 8. Supreme 
Court reverses the decision, as not 
expected; and several thousand native 
Chinese men will soon be making laws 
for the women who stood by them during 
the Kearney riots, and taught them the 
English which will enable them to fill 
out their ballots. We hope they will be 
wiser than the average Caucasian male. 
Already the effect ‘“‘points a moral’’ for 
women, 

The Chinese have been shamefully 
abused in California. Tourists have been 
escorted through the slums of Chinatown 
by policemen to see our State laws broken 
by the scum of the Chinese, and the im- 
pression is that such are all Chinese. 
There are many faithful Chinese, trust- 
worthy and honest, many Christian Chin- 
ese, but politicians have had an object in 
misrepresenting these people, and tourists 
have paid their money to debauch these 
Mongolians, for I know that in some 
cases these dens have been fitted up and 


is 


their inmates paid for exhibition, to 
gratify the ghoulish taste of gullible 


travellers. It has been common to seea 
fleeing Chinaman followed by hoodlums 
pelting him with stones, pulling his cue, 
pillaging his basket. Now ail that is 
ended. Won Ark Kim has settled that 
there is a Chinese vote in prospect, and 
the ‘native of China’? may now work in 
peace. 

Our [Constitution also says: ‘‘Nor shall 
any citizen or class of citizens be granted 
immunities or privileges which, upon the 
same terms, shall nut be granted to all 
citizens;’’ yet we are told that women 
citizens may not vote unless Sambo, Juan, 
Hans, Patrick and Ivan so decide by Con- 
stitutional Amendment at the ballot-box. 
The power of the ballot, even in prospect, 
is clearly visible. The Labor Unions of 
San Francisco have recently had a con- 
vention, and among the resolutions is this 
“political demand” : 

(4) Direct vote and secret ballot in all 
elections. Universal and equal right of 
suffrage without regard to colgr, creed or 
sex. 

We have not reached the importance of 
a resolution all to ourselves, we are sand- 
wiched in with ‘‘color and creed;’’ but we 
are recognized, and the hope of our 
amendment lies in the labor and agricul- 
tural elements. ‘The real workers recog- 
nize woman’s right to a fair chance, for, 
because woman is a sex and an industrial 
slave, compelled to take what she can get, 
she is man’s worst competitor in the in- 
dustrial world. Labor cannot advance 
until woman, who lies across the path, is 
lifted to financial independence. 

The Amendment Association is busy 
planning for conventions in every County. 
Mrs. Tenesdale of the Berkshires has 
offered to entertain for nine months three 
workers from abroad. Misses Anthony, 
Lucy Anthony, Hay, Mills, Sweet, and 
Rev. Anna Shaw are already here, helping 
to kindle the fires. Helen M. Gougar is giv- 
ing convincing lectures on suffrage. Rev. 
Anna Shaw is on the lecture path, and 
voters are beginning to find out that there 
isan Amendment No. 11. 

The W. C. T. U. is now holding spring 
conventions, and suffrage is the main 
topic. It appears in every line of thought. 
It is the Rome to which all roads lead. 
The Franchise Superintendent and State 
president are abroad talking it all the 
time. There is no active opposition inside 
the lines, but intense interest and con- 
stant work. 

The churches are not credited with all 
they deserve. No other body of men and 
women does more. The ones who have 
popularized this principle have been 
trained in the church. The churches are 
our forum. True Christians are often 

(Continued on Eighth Page.) 
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Would give us perfect health. Because 
men and women are not perfectly wise, 
they must take medicines to keep them- 
selves perfectly healthy. Pure, rich blood 
is the basis of good health. Hood's Sar- 
saparilla is the One True Blood Purifier. 
It gives good health because it builds 
upon the true foundation—pure blood. 

Hoop’s PILLs are purely vegetable, per- 
fectly harmless, always reliable and bene- 
ficial. 
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“CONGESS IN SESSION.” 





Congress will not adjourn until May 15, 
and every one should seize the opportunity 
of visiting Washington before that time. 
“Royal Blue Line’’ personally conducted 
parties leave Boston, April 15 and 16. The 
rate "of $25 covers hotel accommodations 
and every expense. Stop-over privileges. 
For Illustrated Itinerary, address A. J. 
Simmons, New England Agent, 211 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 
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Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








Boston, JANUARY 12, 1891. 
MEssrs, KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—Referring to your inquiry 
regarding our opinion of your goods, we 
would say that we have used the Table 
Matting for about four years, and have 
sold little else in this line since. We find 
it much more popular than the regular 
table felting, and it is superseding all 
others. We sell large quantities to hotels 
and public institutions, as well as to 
families. Yours respectfully, 
T. D. WHITNEY & CO. 
37 and 39 Temple Place. 
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A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
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equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 








EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 

CATHARINE WILDE. 
OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
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PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
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WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
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“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 


“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—‘* Jostah Allen's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 





tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 
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A Four Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
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The next session will commence Wednesday Sep- 
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Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quiz- 
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the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 
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and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
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Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, 96. A four 
years’ graded course ot tures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
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Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By GeorGe A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
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a manufacturer who has 
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100-mile cyclometer, 
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set back. Its construc- 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
obliged to come out of the denomination 
to do their best work, but we have no 
better friends than the clergy. Rev. M. 
McClay, of Ukiah, of the Christian Church, 
brought Anna Shaw to his town, Then 
he sent for me, and now he has Miss Shaw 
again. Rev. Mr. Van Vliet, of the M. E. 
Chureh, last night (Sunday) prayed 
earnestly that the woman suffrage amend- 
ment might pass, and that the time might 
soon come when woman should take her 
rightful place in the chureh and in the 
nation. Rev. Mr. Bostwick, of Petaluma, 
(Congregational) is from Wyoming. He 
said a week ago that Wyoming is twenty- 
five years ahead of California, and he 
creditsitto womansuffrage. TheChristians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Congregationalists 
and many Presbyterians earnest 
friends, in the pulpit and out. At the 
last M. E. Conference the State Superin- 
tendent of invited in the 
evening to that body on the 
admission of women. It was woman 
suffrage pure and simple, and one whole 
page of the Annual Minutes of about one 
hundred pages is devoted to a synopsis, 


are our 


Franchise was 


address 


These are a few of the points: 

(1) ‘ Biblical objection.” Christ did not 
discriminate against women. 
stricted some ignorant Greek women, but 
commends more for their ‘labors in 

Lord,’ calls them his ‘fellow 
and the first chapter of Acts 
present in the first 


Paul re- 


he 
the 
laborers ;" 
says that they 
Chureh Council. 

(2) “Women have not governmental in- 
stinct.””. Look at our nation. What proof 
that men have that instinct? 

(3) **Division of duties.’ But men have 
taken woman's work from her, compell- 
ing her to go into shops and sweaters’ 
dens to do it, they bossing and taking the 


were 


profits. 
Our Conference is for 
us be just to the church. 
SARAH M. SEVERANCE. 
Pacific Grove, March 25, 1896. 
-_- 


MORE CALIFORNIA NOTES. 

Mrs. Laura G. Riddell and Mrs. W. E. 
Howard attended the Democratic County 
Convention in San Diego on April 18, as 
representatives of the equal suffragists. 
They came in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the Equal Suffrage Convention, 
to ask that a resolution be adopted in 
favor of the suffrage amendment. The 
ninth plank of the platform adopted reads: 

Ninth—That we appreciate the qualifi- 
cations of women to exercise the rights of 


admission. Let 








|} gusto 


suffrage, and the political importance of 
the proposed constitutional amendment, 
but we deem it wisest to leave the con- 
sideration of the question to each individ- 
ual voter, and would deprecate making 
the question an issue between political 
parties. 
= -_<-—- — 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
FAIRFAX, S. C., 
Editors Woman s Journal; 

My indignation has often been stirred 
by the marriages of boys and girls in my 
State. 

Recently a correspondentin the Charles- 
News and Courier told with much 
‘love had laughed at lock- 
and a young farmer had succeeded 
in running away with a girl-child of 
thirteen years! The ceremony was _ per- 
formed at midnight by a notary public, 
who was aware of the clandestine nature 
of the transaction. 

During a comparatively short time a 
number of such marriages have occurred, 
to my knowledge, and it seems a crime 
that the laws of the State should permit 
Early marriages are the 
rule rather than the exception in South 


APRIL 27, 1896. 


ton 
how 
smiths,” 


such sacrileges. 


Carolina, and, in consequence, a large pro- 
portion of the marrying men marry as 


often as three or four times. For, alas! 
| these girl-wives, rather child-wives, suc- 
cumb to the trials and sufferings of 


| thirty; 


| property returns on the assessors’ 





maternity, and die before they are twenty 
years old. Those who live look old at 
and, as arule, their mentality dries 
up, like a plucked bud, without ever 
maturing. 

I have just returned from the 
meeting of the State Association. 
I want to tell you of some matters that 
struck me as very odd. There are 


home 


Press 


now 


three women members of the Press Asso- 
ciation, and a peculiarity of the news- 
paper reports was that they got in the 


women’s names wrong, and without any 
prefix to indicate sex. It was like the 
books 
in South Carolina. There is no doubt 
about there being a large proportion of 
women taxpayers, but they are put down 
with only initials, and no prefix to deter- 
mine their sex. 

The brethren of the Press Association 
were most courteous to the women mem- 
bers, but we were not given a place on 
any committee. Also, I observed that the 
feminine element was entirely absent from 
the programme. Even though Mr. Yates 
Snowden’s paper, ‘‘Scraps of the History 
of Journalism in South Carolina,’ showed 
that women were among the earliest news- 
paper owners and editors of the State, 
still the present women members were 
evidently supposed unfit to handle the 
ponderous themes presented in written 


The Novelty is a | 


| essays by the men members. 








And when, 
at one stage of the proceedings, I ventured 
a motion,” it seemed to pro- 
duce as great a sensation among the 
brethren as if a baby had crowed. 

But the final wind-up was a *‘banquet or 
collation’? at the Charleston Hotel, given 
to the State Press Association by the 
“Young Men’s Business League,’ that 
noble and progressive fraternity which 
was the first to invite the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association to hold 
its next meeting in Charleston. I asked 
the representative of the Y. M. B. L. if 
the invitation included the women mem- 
bers? He said ‘‘Of course.’’ So I saved | 
up my handsomest silk dress to wear. 
But alas for the futility of woman’s 
aspirations in the land of the palmetto | 
and the pine! To make certainty doubly 
sure, I made the same inquiry of one of 
the officers of the State Press Association. 
He smiled a deprecating (not to say sheep- 
ish) smile, and in low tones declared: 
“No, ma’am! The ladies are not ex 
pected to participate in the banquet.”’ 

My hurt feelings were somewhat as- 
suaged next day on seeing The News and 
Courier’s editorial comment on the ‘‘Ova- 
tion given to Miss Mildred Lee’’ at the 
Confederate Reunion: 


to “second 


It was worth coming all the way across 
the State, if only to see the daughter of 
General Lee and the reception given her 
by her father’s old soldiers. It was the 
crowning incident of the week—a grand 
ovation—“honors to the father as repre- 
sented by the daughter.” 

Itis said that great men always bequeath 
their talents to their daughters; and when 
we accept the daughter as representing 
the father, why debar her from any of 
her father’s rights and privileges? Why 
not let her vote? If father and daughter 
are one, where comes in the incapacity of 
the daughter for the expression of an 
opinion through the ballot? 

I was glad that, in spite of the ‘‘sub- 
ordination” theory and the ‘silence-keep- 
ing’’ practice, and the ‘no publicity’’ prej- 
udice, the grand rally of old veterans dis- 
covered and proclaimed, by their ovation 
to the daughter of their dead general, 
their belief in the oneness of humanity’s 
two halves, and in woman’s right to 
honor equally with father and brother. 

At my boarding-house I was urged to 
play the piano. I said I would rather 
speak on woman suffrage. They said they 
would like to hear me, and so I gave them 
the arguments, and was encouraged by 
plaudits and praise. 

Vireinta D. YOuNG. 
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GRAND DISPLAY. 
New and Stylish Garments, 


Enlarged Store. 


Elegant Assortment. 


Strictly New Styles, 


_ Capes, Coats, Jackets, Waists, Dress Skirts, Outing Suits, Bicycle Suits, 


Also a Fine Line of Ladies’ Bicycles, High Girade,- - - - - Price, $75.00. 


500 WASHINGTON 


Ladies cordially invited to examine these fashionable goods. 


S T R E E T. gy 


N. B.—We are not undersold by any house in this city, and we give better value for 
less money than many of our more boastful competitors. 





**Political | Equality.” The pastor, Rev. 


A. C. Grier, is heartily in sympathy. 





ARKANSAS NOTES. 


Mrs. Lide Meriwether, of Tennessee, 
went to Little Rock, Ark., on April 15, 
and stayed until April 21, attending the 
W.C. T. U.andW.S. A. State Conventions, 
and speaking for both. She went under 
contract for three evening lectures, but 
gave five. On Sunday, she was in- 
vited into three of the most prominent 
pulpits in the city, the First Methodist, 
the largest church in the city, the Episco- 
pal Cathedral (High Church), and the 
Congregational. She accepted two of 
these invitations, and regretfully declined 
that of the Methodists, as she was not 
strong enough, after her work in the con- 
ventions, to speak three times in one day. 

Mrs. Meriwether spoke in the Cathedral 
toa large crowd, in the afternoon. The 
Dean had made the offer to the W. C. 
T. U., and urged it cordially. He is both 
a temperance man and an equal suffragist. 
He spoke words of high praise for Mrs. 
Meriwether in introducing her, and also 
at the close of her address, and told the 
ladies that henceforth t e Cathedral was 
at their service. In the evening Mrs. 
Meriwether spoke in the Congregational 
church to a large congregation. She re- 
turned the next evening to her home in 
Memphis, Tenn., seriously ill with an 
attack of cholera morbus, but is now re- 


covering. 
-_--_ 





recent trip in Wisconsin, 
held in Janesville, the following com- 
mittee was appointed for the organiza- 
tion of a Political Equality League in 
Janesville: Rev. Victor E. Southworth, | 
William Smith, Mrs. M. B. Miltimore, Mrs. | 
H. 8S. Woodruff, Miss A. E. Tasker, Mrs. | 
O. V. Kereh, Mrs. William Smith, Mrs. 
W. E. Clinton, Miss Millicent Chittenden. 
and Mrs. J. B. Day. 

Rev. V. E. Southworth published in 
the Janesville Daily Gazette an open 
letter to the women of Janesville, 
earnestly urging them “to do their duty 


at a meeting 


by claiming and using the ballot’’ for the | 
benefit of city, State and nation. He | 


De Voe’s lecture in the Y. 
M. C. A. hall as ‘tan address which for | 
level - headedness, pure-mindedness, and 
kind-heartedness I have never heard the 
equal of,’’ and the Gazette said editorially | 
of the same lecture: 

She clothed her ideas in most excellent 
language, and presented her arguments in | 
a taking manner, and the audience insisted 
that they had never heard any one present 
a case in as effective a way before. 

All Souls’ 


described Mrs, 


Another meeting was held in 
Chureh on April 15. Addresses were | 
made by Rev. V. E. Southworth, Mrs. | 
De Voe, Mrs. Helen Holmes Charlton, of 
Brodhead, editor of the Wisconsin Citizen, 
and Mrs. Luther Clark, of Madison, vice- 
president of the Wisconsin W. 8S. A. Mrs. 
Clark explained the work as it is carried 
on in Madison. The Madison Club is 
divided into groups of ten for study, and 
they hold regular joint meetings. The 
work is progressing, and there is a strong 
sentiment in favor of the movement 
throughout the State. A ‘Citizens’ Club” 
was organized, with the following officers: 


E. Southworth. 


President—Rev. V. 


Vice-President—Mrs. M. B. Miltimore. 
Second Vice-President — Mrs. W. E. 
Clinton. 


Secretary—Mrs. J. H. Haviland. 

Treasurer—Mrs, C. V. Kerch. 

The Janesville Recorder says: 

The club starts out with a strong mem- 
bership of thirty-three enthusiastic men 
and women, and many more have signified 
their intention of joining. 


At Racine, on a recent Sunday evening, 
a large congregation listened to a brief 
address by Mrs. De Voe, in the Universal- 
ist church. The next afternoon she or- | 
ganized a study club, and in the evening | 
lectured in the Universalist church on | 


| an immense audience. 
| A melodrama of 


| sets of scenery, 


| successful close. 


| wife 


| ernor of the Louvre, Mr. 
| Valentine, his daughter, Miss Clara Lane, 


| Protestant 


fortieth annual commencement 
of the Pennsylvania Dental 
Surgery, held recently at Philadelphia, 
five of the ninety-six graduates were 
women. 


At the 
College of 





THE DRAMA. 


Houis STREET.—“*The Sporting Duch- 
ess’ has made herself at home in Boston 
and settled down for a long stay. She 
played to crowded houses in New York, 
Philadelphia and Brooklyn, but at the 
Hollis Street Theatre all records have 
been broken. At the opening performance, 
the greatest enthusiasm was displayed by 
Nothing ever seen 
in Boston compares with this production. 
great strength, capital 
staged, thirteen 
each a masterpiece. The 
regimental ball and the Derby race are 
most impressive. Richly dressed men 
and women and twenty horses take part 
in the contest. The interest of the specta- 
tors increases to the finish. On dash the 
racers to vie ory, bringing the play to a 
The superb company is 


characters, superbly 


headed by Mrs. Agnes Booth, J. H. Stod- 
dard, Miss Cora Tanner. Miss Alice Fis- 
cher, Mr. E. J. Ratcliffe, Mr. R. A. 


Roberts, Mr. William Harcourt and others. 

The engagement will be continued until 
further notice. 

— 

CASTLE SQuaARE. — Next week this 

theatre celebrates its first anniversary of 


opera. Monday night’s performance will 
be the 400th. The summer season will 


begin then. The ‘steady breeze of iced 
air’’ will blow again. The Ideal Banjo, 
Mandolin and Guitar Club will play while 
the audiences are gathering, and between 
the acts. The celebration will be note- 
worthy. On Wednesday, at matinée and 
evening, handsome souvenir books, con- 


| taining portraits and biographies of the 
| company, will be distributed free. 


The 
opera this week is “The 
Huguenots.” 


best. 


Meyerbeer’s 


The cast is Marguerite de Valois, 
of King Henry IV., Mlle. Fatmah 


Diard: Count de St. Bris, Catholic Gov- 


Miss Nina Bertini Humphreys; Count de 
Nevers, Mr. J. K. Murray: Cosse, Mr. 
Arthur Wooley; Thore, Mr. John Read; 
Retz, Mr. Albert Regas, Raoul de Nangis; 
gentleman, Mr. Thomas H. 
Persse, Mr. Charles O. Bassett; Marcel, 
Huguenot soldier, Mr. W. H. Clarke: 
Urban, page to Marguerite, Miss Hattie 
Belle Ladd; Bois-Rose, Huguenot soldier, 


Mr. J. F. Hanshue; Maid of Honor, Miss | 


Celeste Wynn. 


The production will be the | 


William Wolff; | 
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MISS M. F. UNDERWOOD, 


214 Hancock Street, - - - - - Quincy, Mass, 
MASSAGE. 
Ladies and Children treated at their homes. 


Phystwtans’advie carefully followed. Office days 
in Boston—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 
13 St. James Avenue, trom 1.30 to 2.3 B ococs. 
commended by Clarence J. Blake, oa Boston; 
aa N. S. Hunting, M. D., pd Mass. , 
A. Lyon, M. D, Brockton, ‘Pupil of Dougla 
Graham’ M.D. 


LADIES’ 


Hats cleansed or colored, 
Styles at 


STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 


478 Washington St. 





and made into the Spring 





SPECLAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, May, 4, 3.30 
P.M. Anafternoon with three characte vist Boston 
Women. Anne Hutchinson by Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney. Dr. Harriot K. Hunt by Dr. Zakrsewska, 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Otisfby Mrs Julia Ward Howe. 





WANTED.—A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 





or physician. Address Kk. L., \WWoMAN’S JOURNAL 
ottice, Boston. 
PROOF-READER.—A_ young woman who has 


ider 


she 


had experience as a_ proof-re; 


and copy-holder is 
anxious to get such wo ue, 


is recommended by 


the matron of the Y. \W. \. as absolutely honest 
and trust orthy, and as « aE. ard painstaking in 
her wor Margaret Deland is interested in her 


case, which is a sad one. This notice is inserted in 
her behalf, without her knowledge, Address Proof- 
Keader, Box 3638, Boston, Mass. 





AN ARMENIAN whose eyes are weak, but who is 
otherwise well, would like a place to do errands, run 
an elevator, or do any other work that does not 
severely tax the eyes. Worked three years anda 
half in the same place before his eyes failed, and can 
give recommendations. Would work tor small 
wages. Address G. A., WOMAN’s JouRNAL Office, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


TUTORING. An Armenian gentleman, who was 
graduated in good standing at Marietta College with 
the class of 1895, wishes to do tutoring or similar 
work, | President Simpson of Marietta writes : 
p roved himself a diligent and faithful student, of 
10norable, upright character, and enjoyed the esteem 
and respect of his fellow students and of the faculty. 
He is a fine scholar in Latin and French, as well as 
in several other branches, and would do gocd service 








as a teacher or private instructor.” Address G. A. B., 
» Waltham St., Boston, Mass. 
MISS H. WwW. MUIRHEAD, Stenograpnher. Law 


and General Reporter. 


18 Pemberton Square, Room 
13, Boston, Mass. 


Opposite new Court House. 








FIBER CARPET. 


Soft, Pliable and Odorless. 


Warm in Winter, Cool in Summer. 





An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet. 


For All the Year Round. 


Sews together and turns under. 


| Does not break or require binding. 


No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 

Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic Colors stylish designs. 


We Cordially Invite Inspection. 


HODGES FIBRE CARPET CO. 


| 
| 
| 
Manufacturers and Patentees, 
| 
} 


50 Essex Street, 


Cor. Chauncy, Boston, Mass. 
— 





| C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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